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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@¢—— 
HE elections for the London County Council on Satur- 
day ended in a striking victory for the Moderates. 
They carried twenty-four new seats, while the Progressives 
carried only one, and the immense majority lately held 
by the latter party is reduced to a tie—fifty-nine to 
fifty-nine—while they have lost even the mass-vote. They 
still retain the power to act, because they have a majority of 
the Aldermen, who are not elected; but their moral weight has 
disappeared. One Collectivist candidate, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
has been elected, but the party calling itself Social Democrat 
obtained no seat, and practically no votes. The “stalwart” 
Progressives, with Mr. C. Harrison at their head, describe this 
as triumph, and desire to go on relentlessly, but the Moderate 
Progressives are anxious foran outside Chairman, Lord Tweed- 
mouth; a Moderate Vice-Chairman, the Duke of Norfolk; 
and a compromise in the election of Aldermen, the Moderates 
being assigned four seats out of nine. The matter will be 
settled on Tuesday, and we hope in this sense; but the 
Moderates should object to the selection of Lord Tweedmouth 
as Chairman. He would only take the:post to make things 
as pleasant as he can for his party at the General Election. 
If the Progressives wish to seem impartial they should not 
pick out an old Whip steeped in election knowledge. Fifty 
per cent. of the electors voted, and it is clear that none of 
those who stayed away were attracted by Progressive pro- 
mises, Socialist dreams, and gassy speeches generally. 








The House of Representatives in the United States, which 
has just expressed its platonic affection for peace and arbitra- 
tion, has done its best to make arbitration ridiculous or 
impossible. The case of the sealers in Behring Straits was 
decided by arbitrators in Paris in favour of the Canadians, 
who, to avoid further delay, reduced their claims to a lump 
sum of £85,000. This was accepted by the Government of 
Washington, and it was supposed that the dispute was over. 
On February 25th, however, the House of Representatives 
refused to vote the money, and the sealers, many of 
whom are in bitter want, are reduced to despair. The 
British Government was asked, therefore, on Thursday 
whether it would advance the money, pending further 
negotiations, but Sir E. Grey referred the questioners, Sir 
R. Webster and Sir G. Baden-Powell, to the Colonial Office. 
The objection is that if the money is advanced, the House of 
Representatives may permanently neglect to repay it, and 
thus in fact upset the award. It should be added that both 
the President and the Secretary of State express the warmest 
regrets at the breach of faith forced on them; but the con- 
duct of the Representatives must prevent arbitrations in 
future, unless the stakes are previously deposited in third 
parties’ hands. It is too humiliating to submit quarrels to 
tue decision of a Tribunal when the opposite side has made 
up its mind to accept no decision not in its own favour. 





in a corner. Every house was defended to the death, and 
one thousand nine hundred of the Chinese are reported 
killed. The intelligence will meet Li Hung Chang, who 
left Tientsin on Tuesday, as he arrives in Japan, and 
will quicken his zeal for peace. He has obtained full 
powers at last, a woman, the aged Empress-Mother, having, 
as we expected, taken control of the situation. She has 
persuaded the Emperor to restore Li Hung Chang to all 
his honours, has defeated the whole war party in Pekin, and 
has arranged, it is said, that if peace is made, Li Hung Chang 
shall be Lieutenant-General of the Empire, and reorganise 
the Army. The Japanese will have a word to say to that, 
and one which may startle even Li Hung Chang. They 
mean to control the “reforms” in China themselves. Just 
read the oath they have extracted from the King of Corea. 


Panem et circenses, bread and games. Nothing sells in 
London to-day like a picture of destitution, except an account 
of a great game. The papers have vied with each other this 
week in providing the former; but their real expenditure has 
been upon the latter. If the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes wants 
a text for one of his “ scathing ” sermons, he should obtain an 
account of the cost incurred by the evening papers in report- 
ing the cricket contest between Australia and England. It 
must have amounted to many thousands, and it was all 
repaid by the public, who bought the papers in reams 
to see how men of whom they know nothing, had caught 
balls batted by other men of whom they know only the 
names. There is no objection, social or moral, to cricket, 
which is a most healthy and educative, though excessively 
tedious, game, but if this elevation of it into a subject of 
international interest does not mark an increase in the 
appetite for frivolity, there is no meaning in words. Horse- 
racing arouses greed, but the interest in invisible cricket can 
arise only from the desire for momentary excitement which so 
marks the hour, and indicates that grave interests no longer 
fill the minds of the mass of men. It is useless to moralise 
in presence of a taste like that for these reports, but we 
cannot avoid recording it as a symptom which Herr Nordau 
has forgotten. For boys to play cricket is excellent, but for 
men to pay thousands to read about it ! 


M. Jules Roche on Tuesday made a speech in the Chamber 
which appears to have produced a profound sensation. He 
declared that the German military reform of 1893 placed at 
the disposal of her Emperor two armies, one of 550,000 men, 
ready for action; and the other, millions strong, ready to 
supply all losses. The French, on the contrary, though they 
also had placed millions under training, had only a movable 
army of 406,000 men, 60,000 of whom were in Algeria, though 
in modern war the secret of victory was rapid and violent 
attack, shattering the enemy’s organisation. He exposed 
many fallacies in the accepted record of French numbers, 
and insisted that more money must be spent, and the outlay _ 
of France brought up to that of Germany. General Mercier, © 
he thought, regarded the Army too much as a training-school, ‘ 
and forgot the Army round the colours which bears the — 
first brunt. The French are both annoyed and alarmed, 
General Zurlinden says he agrees with M. Roche, and 
M. Félix Faure has insisted on presiding at the Supreme 
Military Council which sits on March 20th, to decide on 
certain details of mobilisation. He is not a soldier, but 
he wants to know how matters would really stand if war 





were suddenly declared. If precedent is strictly followed, 
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the men will be ready, and the officers both ready and 
competent; but the supply departments will be all behind- 
hand and in confusion. 


On Monday Mr. Morley introduced his new Land Bill. He 
proposes to secure to the tenant a more perfect enjoyment of 
his improvements by making it a presumption that all 
improvements, unless the contrary is proved, are tenants’ 
improvements. If, however, the Court is satisfied that an 
improvement was made before 1850, then they shall ascertain 
by evidence who it was who in fact made the improvement. 
We would far rather close that door to the increase of costs, 
and presume absolutely all improvements before 1850 to be 
landlords’ improvements, and all improvements since to be 
tenants’, unless the contrary were proved. Next, the limitations 
as to what are improvements are to go, and improvements are to 
meanimprovementsin the full sense, and not merely such things 
as are recognised as tenants’ improvements under the Act of 
1870. Lastly, the tenant is to get a fuller share of the increased 
letting-value due to his improvements; but as to the details 
of this part of the Bill Mr. Morley was extremely hazy. The 
next most important proposal is that as to thestatutory term. 
Mr. Morley proposes that in future fair rents shall be fixed 
for ten instead of fifteen years. But it would be difficult 
to make rents fixed last year run longer than rents fixed 
next. Hence, Mr. Morley proposes that his abridgment of 
the statutory term shall apply to terms now current. Next, 
a great many tenants now practically excluded from the 
benefits of the Act are to be let in. ‘Town parks ”—land near 
towns considered to be non-agricultural in character—are to 
be defined as lands within the zone of towns of two thousand 
inhabitants, not, as formerly, of towns as small as Fivemile- 
town, with five hundred people. Lastly, pasture-lands, except 
when they are valued at over £200 a year, are to be in- 
cluded in the Bill. 


The Bill further deals with arrears. The recovery of 
arrears is in future to be prevented where more than two 
years’ rent is due; but a period of two years is to be allowed, 
in which all arrears now due may be recovered. After these 
two years have elapsed, a landlord must get in his arrears 
every two years, or go without them. That is a drastic pro- 
posal, but a wholesome one. Arrears are the curse of 
Ireland, and injure the landlord quite as much as the 
tenant. We are all for making the landlord either collect 
his debts promptly, or go without them. After holding 
out some faint hopes of a sliding-scale scheme which 
might act automatically, and prevent future application to 
Courts for fixing fair rents, Mr. Morley touched on the 
problem of the evicted tenants. He gave the impression 
that he was going to do little or nothing more than ask 
the House to re-enact the famous 13th Section. The only 
difference was to be that the Land Commission was to act as a 
buffer or rather as a conduit-pipe through which the tenant’s 
proposal for purchasing his old holding was to flow. It now 
appears, however, that Mr. Morley did not know his own 
Bill, and that what the new measure really proposes is to 
allow the tenant to apply to the Land Commission to buy his 
old holding, they in the last resort to fix the terms. If the land- 
lord at once and peremptorily objects, the whole thing falls 
to the ground. If he does not, the clause shuts down on 
him like a spring-trap, and forces an arrangement which he 
is bound to accept, whatever its nature. We do not suppose 
the Land Commission would often propose absurd terms, but 
we see no sort of reason for treating the evicted tenants so 
favourably. They do not deserve petting. Remember, 
too, that indulgence to evicted tenants may mean gross in- 
justice to planters. It is all very well to scoff at the planters 
as pawns and puppets, but the Unionist party is bound in 
honour to protect them. 


Take it as a whole, Mr. Morley’s Bill was well received, 
Colonel Saunderson, for example, making a very moderate 
speech. Mr. T. W. Russell, of course, supported the Bill 
strongly ; but in regard to increased letting-value, put in a plea 
for the landlord’s interests, which, we confess, is rather too 
metaphysical for us. As we have pointed out elsewhere, how- 
ever, the Bill is, as described by Mr. Morley, too confused to 
be intelligible, and we must wait for further discussion and 
elucidation. All we will say now is that the House, if it 
wants to be fair to both landlords and tenants, and to do per- 


ment as its central aim. It is better to appear to injure the 
tenants a little here, and the landlords a little there, than to 
have a vague Act. Some of the evils must be cut out, and 
not merely poulticed out by long-winded compromises. The 
attempts to be too pedantically fair to everybody in 1881 
account for a great part of that £1,000,000 of costs which 
was the legacy of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act. 


The “new Magistrate” in Ireland (Mr. Morley’s creation) 
seems an inexhaustible source of humour: A question lately 
asked in Parliament by Captain M‘Calmont reveals the 
following facts:—A man named M'‘Lean was tried for 
poaching, the prisoner having been captured with a blackened 
face by a Mr. M‘Gildowny. Mr. M‘Caughan, the “new 
Magistrate,” remarked from the Bench that he thought Mr, 
M‘Gildowny should be lenient, as the defendant had been 
so lenient in not shooting him, and on the complainant’s 
solicitor having expressed surprise at hearing such an opinion 
from a Magistrate, he added, “Sure, he might have shot him 
on the mountain.” The official answer given by Mr. George 
Russell was that M‘Caughan said that the meaning of his 
words had been misrepresented. The idea that people who 
refrain from shooting you on the mountain are acting 
leniently towards you is deliciously Irish, 


We greatly regret to record the death, last Sunday, at the 
age of seventy, from the prevalent complaint, of our most 
distinguished Admiral, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, at his residence, 
Lordington, in Hampshire. He was long looked upon as 
the man who must have the chief command in case of a naval 
war, and was only placedon the Retired List on February 20th. 
His father, who took part in the battle of Lissa, was also a 
distinguished Admiral. In January, 1878, Admiral Hornby 
took command of the Mediterranean Fleet at the time of the 
Russo-Turkish War, and took his fleet to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles; and in February took it through the Straits 
with his decks cleared for action, and expecting to see the 
batteries on both sides open upon him. He reached the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet in 1889, and was certainly the object 
of more Continental admiration than any other of our 
Admirals, though none of them have ever been tried in the 
tactics and strategy of the new ironclad navies. We may 
yet sorely miss him. Admiral Farragut rendered his great 
services to the United States Navy after the age of sixty, and 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby, though he had reached the age of seventy, 
would have been fully up to his work for another five years 
to come. 


We regret to record also the death of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Orientalist, explorer, and Assyriologist. Of all the 
officers employed in the first war in Afghanistan, he was the 
most successful, and he remained through a long life the 
ablest expositor of the “forward policy” in relation to the 
Indian frontier. He had an unshakable conviction that our 
real enemy in Central Asia was Russia, and he pleaded 
steadily for a policy which, wrong or right—and we venture 
to doubt it still—is now supported by every expert familiar 
at once with the country and with arms. He knew the language 
and literature of Persia as few men have ever known it; but 
his greatest contribution to modern thought was his discovery 
in 1846-49 of the way to read the cuneiform inscriptions in 
Behistun. That was at once a triumph of learning and of 
insight which placed him at the head of all Assyriologists. 
His claims were never seriously questioned, either in Germany 
or at home, though others starting from the foundation of his 
knowledge may have outstripped him in the race of dis- 
covery. Throughout a long life, he was always consulted, and 
his innumerable papers on Asiatic antiquities and Asiatic 
policy will, whenever they are collected, be found a mine of 
information. He was latterly, perhaps, a little too fixed in his 
opinions, and he rapped sciolists roughly; but he was a 
sincere man, and the vast stores of his memory were always 
at the service of any one whom he believed to be honestly 
searching for the truth. 


On Wednesday Mr. Carvell Williams moved the second 
reading of his Burials Bill, which is intended to remove 
the disabilities of Dissenters in relation to the burial of 
members of any Dissenting church in the consecrated 
sections of public cemeteries and churchyards. It also 
allows the clergy to use special forms of service in cases 





manent good, should keep simplicity and directness of treat- 


where the usual form is either inapplicable or prohibited. 
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he clergy to officiate in unconsecrated chapels 
z — a burial And it abolishes the fees which 
clergymen and other parochial officers at present exact from 
the relatives of the deceased. The Burial Boards are to be 
exempted in future from any duty of applying for the con- 
secration of the cemetery, but any one who wishes to have it 
consecrated may apply for its consecration if he will bear the 
expense. The Burial Board, however, would not be compelled 
to apply for consecration, and to bear the expense of such an 
application. The first clause of the Bill also gives a com- 
pulsory power to Burial Boards to purchase the ground for a 
new cemetery from an unwilling owner. This and other pro- 
visions of the Bill, ranning needlessly counter to the habits 
and feelings of Churchmen, caused a good deal of discussion, 
though the second reading was carried by a majority of 111 
(224 against 113). For our own parts, we cannot conceive that 
Churchmen who care for consecration themselves, should yet 
grudge Dissenters the advantage (so far as they think it an 
advantage) of burying their friends and relations in ground 
over which a blessing has been breathed. 


Mr. Bryce, the President of the Board of Trade, introduced 
on Monday night a Conciliation Bill intended to render it 
rather easier for Conciliation Boards to compel the pro- 
duction of the documents, the kind of evidence on which 
the adjustment of trade disputes between masters and men 
must chiefly turn, and so to render the formation of a strong 
and just public opinion on the merits of these disputes, and 
the question of the relative reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the two parties to a quarrel, more probable and more 
powerful for the settlement of the dispute. In the course of 
the discussion, which took place on Wednesday, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who made a very vigorous and interesting speech, ex- 
plained that in New South Wales an Act to settle these trade 
disputes had been passed which went to the very verge of 
compulsion, since it gave parties aggrieved by the unfair action 
of either side, power te obtain damages against those who had 
acted in a manner deemed unfair by the arbitrators; but Mr. 
Chamberlain did not advocate any attempt in England to go so 
far as that. Mr. Bryce’s Bill was brought in and read a first 
time without a division, and would not have been discussed at 
all on the first reading if the Government had made it the first 
order of the day for any one of the Government days. As 
however they only took their chance, the Opposition thought 
it only fair that they shonld be allowed to discuss the 
principles of a Bill which might possibly never come before 
them again. We trust that the Bill may pass its second 
reading, and successfully pass the Committee stage, since 
trade disputes, as the dispute in the boot trade shows us, are 
becoming daily more and more difficult to adjust. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday announces that Lord 
Rosebery has conferred a pension of £100 a year on Mr. 
William Watson, on whom, we think, he might well have also 
conferred the Laureateship, without risking the condemnation 
of any judgment worth considering, unless Mr. Swinburne’s 
earliest plays, Atalanta in Calydon and Erechtheus, should be set 
against Mr. Watson’s noble lyrics and odes. Even then what 
Mr. Swinburne has achieved. in fire, richness, and melody, 
would not outweigh the lofty and singularly crystal beauty of 
Mr. Watson’s elegiacs, and the delicate humour of his more 
familiar verse. It does Lord Rosebery great credit to have 
singled out Mr. Watson for this honour, all the more so that 
the general drift of his verse, whenever it touches, as it some- 
times does, the fringe of political events, indicates a tone of 
thought and feeling with which the Gladstonian party would 
not be in perfect sympathy. But political distinctions are 
lost sight of in the glory of all true poetry. 


Oxford has lost in Mr. Alfred Robinson, of New College, 
a University statesman of the first order of capacity. The 
compeer in the schools, where he won a “ double first,” and 
at the “Union” of men like Mr. Bryce, Dr. Fearon, Sir 
Francis Jeune, and Sir Courtenay Ilbert, he had the gifts 
to win in the world fortune and fame. He spent his life in 
Oxford and in Wykeham’s grand foundation. As a result, 
his College rose to the foremost rank. Schools like Win- 
chester, Marlborough, and Bedford felt his influence directly, 
all higher English education indirectly. In the University, 
on the many Boards and Committees which manage legisla- 
tion, affairs, and finance, he became the indispensable man. 





If the object of oratory is to persuade, then in that difficile 
assembly—the Oxford Congregation—he was an orator second 
tonone. A lover of Plato, he inclined yet more to Aristotle, 
and seemed indeed the embodiment of his “ practical wisdom.” 
Sober, staid, reticent, he was by his character without words 
silently potent over many generations of grateful youths; 
among the seniors, a lovable Aristides, whom none ever tired 
of hearing called just, or ever dreamed of ostracising. Alto- 
gether, a notable English type, of highest use to the University 
for his work, his influence, and his pure example. 


Mr. Gladstone has brought out a very pretty edition of the 
Psalter in the Prayer-book version, with a Concordance of 
his own, made nearly fifty years ago, probably soon after he 
had retired from Sir Robert Peel’s Government. He has 
given us, as well as this Concordance, a considerable number 
of suggestions as to the devotional uses of the different 
Psalms, the various readings of puzzling passages, and a few 
(too few) explanatory notes on particular verses. We are not 
sure whether Mr. Gladstone, when he speaks of the Prayer- 
book version as one of “incomparable beauty,” means that 
even the Bible version is not comparable to it, though it was 
prepared later, and the translators had the advantage of its 
use. If so, we should hardly agree with him. There are 
many passages in the Psalms, as translated in our Bible, 
which are inferior to those of the earlier Psalter; but there 
are also many which are superior to it both in poetry and 
rhythm, to say nothing of fidelity. Could not Mr. Gladstone 
give us a second edition, and greatly increase the number of 
his explanatory notes? The notes are very scanty, and there 
are none at all to any Psalm after the eighty-seventh. The 
Concordance is one of great value, and a work of consider- 
able labour. 


M. de Lanessan, lately Governor-Generai of French Indo- 
China, who has been well received by the Colonial Office in 
spite of the charges against him, hag published a book. It is 
not a defence, which he considers needless, but an exposition 
of Colonial policy. Expressed briefly, M. de Lanessan’s 
counsel is, “Imitate England, and let local affairs be 
managed locally,”—counsel accepted and neglected in Paris 
for much more than a hundred years. The Government 
on the Seine will not give up its right of patronage, 
because if it did, it could never get the bills of the colonies 
paid. They are all dependencies, not colonies; they all cost 
money; and Deputies, therefore, insist on controlling all, 
seeking “ concessions ” in all, and filling all with their relatives 
and dependents. Indo-China must pay, like India, before it 
can be as independent as India; and French Colonial finance 
is a marvel of incompetence. They cannot understand that 
to make a colony self-supporting under a foreign, and there- 
fore costly, Government, its people, who remain, must be 
allowed to grow prosperous. Enriching merchants and con- 
cessionnaires who all go home when they have made anything, 
will not fill the Treasury. 


Ismail Pasha, grandson of Mehemet Ali, and first Khedive 
of Egypt, died at Constantinople on Saturday, rather, we 
should imagine, to the relief of his descendants, who, daunted 
by his audacity, lived always in a certain fear of his return. 
Brave, full of half-formulated ideas, and profuse to insanity, 
he built up for himself a repute like that of a pinchbeck 
Haroun al Rascheed, and was dreaded by successive Sultans 
as the one Mussulman regarded by orthodox Mussulmans as 
a possible alternative to the House of Othman. His own 
subjects regarded him with slavish awe, and there were few 
diplomatists who came in contact with him who did not 
regard him as one of the most competent of Asiatics. He 
perished, like so many modern Asiatics, from a ridiculous 
belief that to copy Europe was to be strong, even without 
copying European self-restraint and morale. He was in 
our belief a thoroughly bad man, even judged by his 
own standard; but it is probable that he believed many 
of his own worst acts, such as his expenditure of his 
subjects in ‘forced labour, and the execution of his “ Mofet- 
tish,” his foster-brother Sadyk, to be entirely within his 
right. Ismail was born on December 31st, 1830, and died on 
March 2nd, 1895, being therefore less than sixty-five years old. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 


HE elections for the London County Council went 
very well on the whole. It was not necessary or 
expedient that London should extinguish the Progressive 
party, which has done some good work, and will by and 
by do more; but it was necessary that the citizens should 
read the party a lesson, and they have done it effectually. 
The Progressive majority of elected Councillors, which 
was nearly two-thirds of the whole return, has been 
reduced to a tie, and though they keep a working majo- 
rity, it is a very little one, and is due entirely to the votes 
of Aldermen who have no mandate from the people, and 
are, in the opinion of all true Progressives, assessors 
rather than representatives. The reduction in the Pro- 
gressive numbers, moreover, is not due to any accidental 
change of opinion in particular districts, for the defeat in 
many workmen’s cities is as complete as in the cities of cul- 
ture and luxury. Even Deptford, though it still returns Mr. 
Sidney Webb, the champion of the cultivated Socialists— 
and, we believe, a capital Committee-man, though a hope- 
less star-gazer—does it by a reduced vote, and his col- 
league is Mr. Dumphreys, a Moderate leather-dresser, and 
certainly not a star-gazer. In town after town of the 
“sons of toil,” in, for example, Kennington, Mile End, 
Rotherhithe, Whitechapel, and St. George’s-in-the-East, 
each of them equal to a large continental city, Progressive 
Councillors have been turned out; while everywhere, 
North, East, South, and West, Progressive majorities 
have been seriously reduced. The ‘moral mandate,” as 
even their advocates admit, has gone against the Pro- 
gressives, and they must in future, even if they retain 
power, walk warily and keep their dreamers in order, 
or they will, at the next election, be swept out of 
existence. For the fiction with which they keep up 
their spirits, that it is all due to apathy, and especially, 
according to the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, to Nonconformist and working men’s “ apathy,” 
is, we are convinced, a pure illusion. The apathy is on 
the other side. If all London were compelled to vote, 
the Progressives could not seat fifty, perhaps not thirty, 
Councillors. Their devotees all vote; but a rather 
Philistine common-sense, or love of the practical, is the 
very centre of the average Nonconformist mind, while the 
best of the workmen are turning from the Progressives 
disgusted with their tendency to “gas,” and would, 
if forced to choose, not content themselves, as they 
have done this time, with quietly staying away. The 
notion so ingrained in the Radical mind, that an English- 
man who lives by labour is necessarily a Progressive, 
is traditional only, and breaks down at once under the 
rough test of life. It is like the notion that English 
parishes would vote, if only allowed, for the total extinc- 
tion of beerhouses, an idea born of enthusiasm for a 
fancy and ignorance of permanent national characteristics. 
Poor Londoners are seeking better wages, lower rents, hot 
suppers, and recognition as respectables, and have no 
more intention of being slaves in Utopia than they have 
of turning vegetarians, or superseding wasteful but 
cheery open fireplaces by frugal but melancholy close 
stoves. 


We cannot comprehend how sensible men can misread 
the character of the lesson intended to be read. It is all 
organisation, says one Progressive; or apathy, says 
another; or Mrs. Ormiston Chant, says a third; or the 
lies of the Tories, says a fourth; or the weight of the 
uniformed vote, says a fifth, from whom we should have 
expected more manly acceptance of the “ Voice of the 
People,” which, oddly enough, ceases to be sacred when- 
ever it happens to be Conservative. All that is a parcel 
of nonsense. The masses of London can vote if they 
please, without being visited, bullied, and tutored by 
swarms of canvassers who are not half as clear- 
headed as the voters themselves; and if they could not, 
the Progressives have perfect means of organisation in 
their own hands, scores of little Unions, hundreds of little 
clubs, thousands of volunteer helpers, and a Press so 
devoted, that cool readers believe its conductors think 
Moderatism a genuine inspiration of the Devil. As to 
apathy, the apathetic are by the very nature of things 
Moderates in grain, willing to vote for that party, if only 





because of its cleverly devised name. Besides, the Pro- 
gressive who uses that excuse gives away his case: his 
whole programme is a device for heating opinion ; and if 
it has failed in that end, he has failed too. As to Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, the whole of the advocates of her 
opinions, except Mr. Ledgett, have been returned, while 
there is not a particle of evidence, except the election of the 
manager of the Pavilion, that the electors in any way re- 
pudiated or cared about the “ Puritanic” action of the Com- 
mittee on entertainments. As to the lies of the Tories, there 
has been rather less lying than at most elections, though 
there has been on both sides reckless exaggeration, shown on 
the Tory side in placards which treat Mr. Sidney Webb’s 
foolish epigrams as if he were the Progressive leader, and 
on the Progressive side in descriptions of the contest—ap- 
parently quite sincere—as if it were a battle of Armageddon, 
and a vote on the wrong side might damn a man’s soul. 
The plain truth of the matter is, that the majority of 
Londoners are very sensible individualists, who like the 
Progressives well enough while they are opening-up 
slums, and improving parks, and trying to enlarge the 
water-supply, and gradually raising wages, but who 
do not like them when they talk Collectivist bom- 
bast, and “cheek” Parliament, and propose immensely 
expensive projects, and reveal the tyrannical side of 
democracy by declaring that no employé of theirs shall 
earn sixpence during his leisure. That last decree, or 
rather the belief that the Progressives intended that 
decree, cost them the support of thousands of women who 
want their husbands’ whole wages for their families, and 
do not want to have their husbands standing about for 
five or six hours a day. The vote, in fact, was the protest 
of London, not against the Progressives, but against an 
absence of common-sense and moderation, even when 
Progressives show it. 


How will it work? Probably very well indeed. Ifthe 
Progressives act in the spirit of Mr. Charles Harrison’s 
speech, claim all power, and go rushing on without an 
elected majority, there will be an angry struggle, and 
they will be crushed partly by secessions—which always 
accrue to the successful—partly by by-elections ; but if they 
are moderate they may keep power on condition of giving 
up their fads. They are making a grave mistake in sug- 
gesting Lord Tweedmouth as chairman, for he is avowedly 
a Gladstonian wirepuller, and will not be trusted, what- 
ever his demeanour, by any Conservative; but nobody 
wants to stop the Progressives going on with their proper 
work, or even to interfere very decidedly with their 
methods, only they must leave off prophesying so loudly 
such threatening things; must make that Committee of 
Works more moderate and less tyrannical or they will 
have all the free-labour in London at their throats, and 
must restrict the activity and the expenditure of their 
Parliamentary Committee. London has decided against 
them, and deeply as we regret the delay, they must give up 
their Water Bills and Gas Bills, and, we greatly fear, their 
unification project. The people clearly do not care for uni- 
fication as we think it would be wise to care, the Moderates 
cannot break their obvious compact with the City, and to 
try to defeat the Corporation without popular help, and in 
the teeth of the Moderates, now soon to become dominant 
in the State, is a hopeless waste of energy. The Progressives 
must keep quiet, and keep Mr. Sidney Webb quiet too, 
show for three years that they know how to govern in a 
conciliatory spirit like ordinary English burgesses, make 
all the modest improvements they can, and wait till 
London really desires something large before they ask 
for new revenues. They will get them then, and will 
besides have convinced people that they really intend 
municipal improvement, and not merely municipal change 
and self-advertisement. At present half the population 
believe that the whole party is only waiting its chance to 
establish a Commune on the ruins of all fixed property 
and most of the great industries. They must give up 
poetry to recover their reputation as scavengers. They 
are not governing a mere city of the Continental type, but 
a nation, and, moreover, a Teutonic nation; and, whether 
they like it or not, they must suit their behaviour to that 
antecedent condition. They may believe any counsels of 
perfection they like, but if they expect Londoners, who 
are just Englishmen, only more so, to go galloping after 
them on bicycles into the land of the Coccygrues, they are 
foolish persons, and will be disappointed ; but we do not 
ourselves distrust them to that extent. 
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A SNOOZE OR A SEE-SAW? 


HE Westminster Gazette interprets the signs of the 
T times as showing that the English people are for the 
moment weary of political effort, have lost their faith in 

opular reform, and wish for a “snooze” or period of 
po itical repose: The considerable transfer of votes from 
the Progressive to the Moderate side in the London County 
Council elections, following our great political victories in 
Forfarshire, Brigg, and Evesham, might look a little like it, 
though the great gain of the Progressives on the London 
School Board hardly tends to the same interpretation. 
We ourselves should be inclined to think that the 
better explanation is rather the old one of the swing 
of the see-saw. ‘The party that is in power has not 
done any good; would it not be as well to tell them so, 
and give a warning to them, and a decided impulse to 
the party that is not in power?’ What inclines us to 
the latter rather than the former explanation, is, that in 
the case of a mere wish to rest and be thankful, there 
would be a general falling-off of the total vote, though a 
less falling off in the vote of the quiet party, than in 
the vote of the party of movement; whereas this is 
not the case. On the contrary, in all the polls, local 
or purely political, there has been an increase, though 
the increase has told against the party that was in 
command of the situation. Moreover, the Moderates 
were as distinctly snubbed in the School Board election 
by the friends of the schoolmasters, as the Progressives 
were in the County Council elections by the friends of 
the ratepayers. Our own impression is that dissatis- 
faction with the achievements of any existing adminis- 
tration lively enough to cause the turn of the tide is 
probably the general law of democratic change. The 
democracy is disappointed, and says so, leaving the repre- 
sentatives to find out what is the chief cause of disappoint- 
ment,—which, indeed, the democracy itself could ill explain. 
When the municipal enthusiasts have been in power, 
the people are tired of the screamers, and frown on the 
ambitious party. The people say, ‘ Well, you talk very 
tall, but your tall-talk has done us no good.’ When the 
quiet and economical party has been in power, the people 
say, ‘ Well, your prudence has not benefited us; we wished 
for lower rates, and we have not got lower rates. We 
wished for better teaching, and we found the friends of 
good teaching almost all against you; we will give a shove 
to your opponents.’ And the same thing has happened in 
politics. The Gladstonians were eager and full of promises. 
They were sure that they could win Ireland and gratify the 
hopes of English and Scotch Reformers as well. They 
drew up a long list of Reforms, and dangled the whole 
before the eyes of the people. The people were dazzled, 
and gave them a small majority; and then they found 
that they had gained nothing but perpetual strife, that 
none of the big Reforms were carried, and that a bigger 
still, involving more fundamental change, was added to 
the list of promises. They had been treated before with 
tonics and stimulants; now they were to be subjected to 
a great operation of constitutional surgery. This dis- 
gusted the people, and they think they will try the old and 
less ambitious treatment, and not embark on any more 
Quixotic adventures. That is how we interpret the signs 
of the constituencies, both municipal and political. 

And no doubt there has been a great accession of force to 
the policy of sobriety and reserve due to the substitution of 
Lord Rosebery for Mr. Gladstone. Whatever was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fault, at least it was not hesitation or vacillation. 
Once committed to his new Irish policy, no one can say 
that he wavered in it. He not only stuck to it, but so 
far as he changed it at all, he changed it in the supposed 
interest of the Irish Nationalists. Rather than diminish 
their power over their own country, he proposed to in- 
crease it, and indeed to give them exceptional advantages, 
in ruling Great Britain also. This did not improve the 
popularity of his policy. Indeed, it raised up a considerable 
section of new English malcontents. But still it inspired 
the kind of respect which self-confidence, especially in an 
old and experienced statesman, always inspires, and so the 
tide turned in his favour, though it was a neap-tide rather 
than a spring-tide. But when Lord Rosebery took his 
place, it soon became evident that he did not know his 
own mind on the great issue, or rather, perhaps, had not 
a mind on it to know. He began by hedging in favour 
of the “predominant partner,” and when that elicited 
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a howl of anger from his Irish allies, he hedged. 
again by explaining that he had not meant half as 
much as he was supposed to mean, and tried to 
sail off on a new tack, the tack against the House of 
Lords, which he thought would conciliate both the Irish’ 
and the English Radicals. Now, though the democracy 
likes a see-saw for itself when it gets discontented with' 
the party in power, it dislikes nothing so much as a see- 
saw in its leader’s mind. If it changes sides itself, it likes 
to find the same mind in the leader to whom it has been 
accustomed. Nothing shook its faith so much in Mr. 
Gladstone as his great change of policy, though that 
change was boldly avowed. It took some years of 
tenacious and audacious adhesion to that change to recon- 
cile the people to it in any degree, and they were not com- 
pletely reconciled to it even then. But the last thing it 
desired to see was evidence of wavering in relation to the 
policy finally arrived at. It is one thing for a democracy to 
change its own mind, and quite another to find its chosen 
leader irresolute and vacillating. Lord Rosebery no sooner 
gave evidence of this vacillation than he lost popularity “ by 
leaps and bounds.” A leader who hesitates is lost; and 
Lord Rosebery, as a leader, is lost. It is noticeable that 
Sir William Harcourt has not lost popularity in the 
same degree. He is taking the place of Lord Rosebery in 
the popular mind, for, though he changed front with Mr. 
Gladstone, he has never tried to change front again, or 
to attempt to find a compromise “between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of Aye and No.” It is he now who is 
Punch’s “ galloping squire,” and not Lord Rosebery. The 
people like to change their political physicians when they 
will; but they do not like to find any one political 
physician changing his prescriptions from day to day, 
and going back from the opinion that a great change in 
political treatment is urgently required, to the opinion 
that the change can wait till the patient himself is 
convinced that it is really necessary. We believe that 
there would have been a swing of the pendulum against 
Mr. Gladstone at the next General Election, even if he 
himself could have remained in power; but that it will 
now be a very much more pronounced swing, in conse- 
quence of Lord Rosebery’s vacillations, than it would have 
been had Mr. Gladstone remained at the head of affairs. 

We hold, then, as we held when Lord Salisbury lost his 
majority in 1892, that the swing of the pendulum generally 
explains the wave of democratic feeling. Democracy is 
seldom satisfied with its chosen administrators, and almost 
always either changes them, when it can, or at least indicates 
its discontent by greatly diminishing the emphasis of its 
confidence in them ; but we must add that it manages to ex- 
press its true bias by the relative magnitude of the alternate 
swings. In 1886, when Mr. Gladstone so suddenly changed 
his mind, the swing was enormous. In 1892, when the 
Unionist policy had been steadily and successfully pur- 
sued for six years, the swing was relatively very small, 
and we hold that in 1895 or 1896, though if Mr. 
Gladstone had still been at the head of affairs he would 
have been displaced, and would have been displaced by a 
change more decisive than that of 1892, he would yet not 
have been defeated by a majority so considerable as that 
which we shall in all probability gain. We are, indee, 
disposed to expect a very decisive change, partly because 
Mr. Gladstone’s magic with the people was great, and no 
other leader has a spell at his disposal of the same order of 
power, but still more because he has been succeeded by a 
wavering statesman who fidgets from one leg to the other, 
as Coleridge, in Carlyle’s famous chapter, used to waver 
from one side of the path to the other in the depth and 
intensity of his irresolution. 





MR. MORLEY’S PROPOSALS. 


— discussion that took place on the new Irish Land 
Bill on Monday night was on the whole satisfactory. 
A certain amount of grumbling was heard on the side of 
the landlords; but if we mistake not, it was largely of a 
precautionary character. The landlords could not be 
expected to show any eagerness for the Bill, and doubtless 
thought that unless they posed a little as deeply injured 
men, they might be giving points to the other side. On 
the whole, however, we believe that they mean to be 
reasonable, and to let a sensible and fair Bill go through. 
The only fear is that Mr. Morley may be coerced by his 
Nationalist allies into some unreasonable or oppressive 
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action. If he is, or even appears to be, going to be over- 
ruled by the Extremists, the landlords will take alarm, a 
heated and panic-laden atmosphere will be produced, and 
all hope of a reasonable compromise will be lost. In 
reality, the issues are fairly simple; and if both sides will 
‘agree not to fight about emic points, a good deal 
may. be done to put the Irish land system on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

Into the details of the new Irish Land Bill we do not 
ropose to enter here. In the first place, Mr. Morley 
eaves us in the dark on many important points. Next, 
even if we had the Bill before us, we should despair 
of making the details clear to our readers. But 

though we cannot discuss the new Bill in detail, we 
can say something on the general principles which it 
appears to us should prevail in the final shape of 
the measure. The real problem that is now before the 
country is the problem of improvements. Mr. T. W. 
Russell, in an able article in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, crystallises this problem into the 
question, “ Ought a man to be rented on his own expendi- 
ture?” Most assuredly he ought not. To this we pre- 
sume all reasonable people will agree in the abstract ; but 
when it comes to applying this principle in practice we 
admit that a great many difficulties arise. Let us consider 
what Parliament ought to have done in regard to the 
improvements question,—given the fact that Parliament 
meant generally to prevent the tenant being rented on 
his own expenditure. Parliament meant to secure to the 
tenant the improvements made by him and by his prede- 
cessors. It did not wish to say that every improvement 
made in the land since the days of St. Patrick was made 
by the tenant’s predecessors, for this would indeed be 
giving the landlord nothing but prairie-value,and punishing 
him for the supposed defaults of his ancestors. Parlia- 
ment then should have fixed some date beyond which the 
improvements made by the tenant’s predecessors should 
not be assumed to inure to the benefit of the existing 
tenant. That is to say, because an old record showed that 
a tenant in 1590 built a certain wall, Parliament should 
not have held that that wall ought to be reckoned as a 
tenant’s improvement. It is clear then that Parliament 
should have fixed a definite year, and said that only after 
that year should the value of improvements made by the 
tenant’s predecessors in title be eliminated when the rent 
was being fixed. In regard to the question of improve- 
ments as to which doubts might arise as to whether they 
were effected by the landlord or the tenant, Parliament 
should have said,—‘The landlord must, of course, have 
the benefit of all improvements really made by him or 
his predecessors. Since, however, in Ireland the tenant 
almost always builds the house and makes the improve- 
ments, the improvements effected since the definitive 
year ought to be presumed to be tenants’ improve- 
ments, unless the contrary were proved.’ Such, we 
venture to think, is what Parliament would rightly 
and naturally have done when it decreed that fair rents 
should be fixed by a land-court, and that those rents 
should not be swelled by taking into consideration the 
tenants’ improvements. Unfortunately, however, Parlia- 
ment, though it clearly meant to act on these lines, 
accepted no such plain and simple machinery for 
carrying out its principle that a tenant should not be 
rented on tenants’ improvements. Instead, it let loose a 
host of legal subtleties, and since 1881 both landlords and 
tenants have been what Burke called “plodding with 
attorneys,” to settle what Parliament meant when it said, 
as it did in the Act of 1881: “No rent shall be allowed 
or made payable in any proceedings under this Act in 
respect of improvements made by the tenant or his pre- 
decessors in title,and for which, in the opinion of the 
Court, the tenant, or his predecessors in title, shall not 
have been paid or otherwise compensated by the land- 
lord or his predecessors in title.’ The Judges of the 
Court of Appeal decided that it meant something which 
no human being ever could or would have thought it 
meant, though doubtless the failure of Parliament to 
define the word “improvements” left them no option 
but to act as they acted. In the search for a defini- 
tion of improvements, they were thrown back upon 
the limited and grudging definition in the Act of 
1870. But this was not all, There arose still further 
to perplex the situation a metaphysical monster known 
as “the increased letting-value.” The Court found 





itself posed with this problem. Suppose when 

is being fixed that an. increased letting-value ge 
covered,—an increased letting-value due primarily and 
apparently to the tenants’ improvements. Is all that 
increased letting-value to go to the tenant? No 
says the Court, because a part of it is due to the 
inherent capacity of the soil. If the capacity for being 
improved had not existed in the soil, the tenants’ improve- 
ments would have been worthless. But the land and its 
inherent, though latent, capacities belong to the landlord. 
Therefore, he ought to share in the increased letting- 
value. In other words, the tenants’ improvements did 
not create the increased value, but only elicited it from 
the soil. We may smile to think how all this would 
have delighted the lawyers of the sixteenth century. 
They would have called the landlord the female prin- 
ciple, and the tenant the male, would have argued 
that the increased letting-value had been bred between 
them, and would then have averred that since a child 
partook both of the nature of its father and its 
mother, the increased letting-value belonged to both 
landlord and tenant. Apparently, on some such grounds 
as these, the Courts decided that the increased letting- 
value belonged partly to the landlord and partly to the 
tenant. Question: How to find the landlord’s share? 
Answer: Capitalise expenditure on improvements by 
tenant, calculate interest on this sum at 5 per cent., 
and deduct from increased letting-value. Take half the 
sum remaining and give it to the landlord, as amount 
due to the inherent capacity of the soil. With all 
due respect to the learned lawyers who invented this 
marvellous method, we must be permitted to say that 
it is fantastic. We cannot help thinking that if the 
matter had arisen in England, it would have been 
decided that any increased letting-value due to and 
elicited by the tenant’s improvements should go entirely 
to him, and no more question about it. Possibly, 
however, our brutal Saxon mind has missed the point, 
for we note that Mr. T. W. Russell, who knows the 
matter thoroughly, and for whose good sense and fairness 
we have every respect, argues strongly in favour of the 
inherent capacity theory. Here are his actual words :— 
“Tt was said by his constituents—but he did not agree 
with them—‘ This land has been conveyed to us by a fifteen 
years’ lease ; we have got the land and its inherent capacity 
at a certain rent; and, therefore, they are ours.’ If that 
were so, he would agree with them; but the rent of the 
landlord was not fixed with that inherent capacity in view; 
if it were, it would revolutionise the whole process of rent- 
fixing and double the rent. Rent was fixed upon the 
land as it appeared to the Commissioners when they 
went upon it. He did not ask that any one should be 
robbed of his fair share of the increase of letting- 
value due to capital acting on inherent capacity; but 
he did ask that the Court should decide how much 
was to go to the landlord and how much to the tenant.” 
However, we do not mean to be drawn into an argument 
on inherent capacity. That way madness lies. All we 
can say is that to our mind it sounds like a piece of 
impracticable casuistry. Besides every one agrees that it is 
a purely academic matter, and that practically there never 
is any increased letting-value over and above 5 per cent. 
on the capitalised improvements. That however, we 
suppose, would not affect the judgment of many Irishmen. 
A good point to fight over must not be dismissed so 
lightly and airily. 

We have tried to say what seems to us to be the plain 
and common-sense view on the Improvements question. 
Roughly, Mr. Morley’s new Bill coincides with it. Mr. 
Morley now proposes to let the Commissioners go beyond 
the definitive year 1850, but we make little doubt 
that he would agree to making 1850 a rigid limit. We 
should ourselves prefer that. The stricter the limits 
of the inquiry the less the costs, and we are very 
loath to see Ireland swamped in costs. Presumption 
as to improvements being tenants’ improvements 1s in 
the Bill, and also, as we gather, a plain and unmeta- 
physical solution of the increased letting-value pro- 
blem. As a whole, then, and providing the Bill is 
really like its description, we can give a general sup- 
port to a good deal of Mr. Morley’s measure. To 
say that it means prairie-value for the landlords is 
a delusion. We wish the Irish landlords no ill, but 
rather good, in wishing the Bill a prosperous course. 
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Depend upon it, the landlords are deeply interested in 


I Jain and simple provisions substituted for the old 
ps 385 The million of law-costs required to get 
the Act of 1881 to work came, for the most part, out of 


their pockets. 





THE PINCHBECK HAROUN. 


T would be difficult to imagine a greater position than 
I that which Ismail Pasha, grandson of Mehemet Ali 
and hereditary ruler of Egypt, occupied in 1869. He 
was not yet forty, and though he possessed neither the 
statecraft of his grandfather, the Albanian tobacconist’s 
son, who so nearly rebuilt the Khalifate on the ruin of the 
House of Othman, nor the genius for battle of his ter- 
rible father Ibrahim, he had made himself as conspicuous 
a position in the Mussulman world. A man of daring 
with some large ideas, and absolutely unscrupulous, he 
had gained for himself a repute among all Ottomans and 
Arabs which revived the splendid traditions of the only 
Khalif still known to Europeans, the magnificent, wilful, 
and murderous Haroun al Rascheed. Egypt, owing to its 
wealth and its history, looms large in the imagination of the 
East, and Ismail had made himself as much master in 
Egypt as any slaveholder of the Southern States was ever 
master on his own estate, Owing partly to his descent, but 
chiefly, as we believe, to a just comprehension of his inner 
and perfect callousness, he was regarded by his people 
with a slavish awe which, during his reign, was never 
broken by the most momentary opposition. His Pashas 
dreaded him as one who could enrich them with a word, 
or with a word send them to die of ennui or of coffee in 
the deserts of Upper Egypt; his soldiers obeyed him, 
though they were expended in thousands on profitless 
expeditions in the Soudan, and his people bore the 
most tremendous stretches of authority without even a 
thought of resistance. When, during the American cotton 
famine, he trebled their taxation; when he took over for 
himself, at nearly nominal rates, one-fifth of the land 
of Egypt; and when he issued the frightful order 
that the Suez Canal should be completed by forced 
labour, and it is believed killed out more than one 
hundred thousand peasants by overwork and oppression, 
he was equally obeyed without resistance, and even 
without murmuring. He was probably, indeed, in their 
eyes, a second Solomon or Haroun al Rascheed, too 
splendid, too potent, and too wise for human energy to 
oppose. Instructed in all the instruction of a French Lycée, 
full of projects to increase his own “ glory ” and that of his 
country, he had surrounded himself, like Haroun, with men 
of intellectual ability, though it was ability of a different 
kind. Where Haroun built mosques he built theatres, 
where Haroun created gardens he established experimental 
farms, and instead of Haroun’s astrologers, poets, and 
makers of romance, he surrounded himself with engineers, 
antiquarians, and ministers to the Parisian kinds of 
pleasure. He seemed too to have obtained the purse of 
Fortunatus. Immensely rich while the price of cotton 
lasted, he had learned the secret of European State debts, 
and in thirteen years borrowed and spent a hundred millions 
sterling. He spent too so royally. It is probable that he 
had no more conception of what money meant than the Em- 
peror Jehangeer of India, who expended a year’s revenue 
of his Empire on a tomb for a favourite w:*> or than Mr. 
Tasker when he agreed to give £90,000 for three or four 
reputedly famous diamonds. At all events, he never 
allowed a consideration of expense to stand in the way of 
his will, and the stories told of his lavishness to favourites, 
to advisers, to foreign Courts, and to an endless tribe of 
flatterers, scribes, and agents in procuring European 
pleasures, are almost incredible. We remember hear- 
ing forty years ago of payments for machines to 
refine sugar to the extent of £200,000 which were 
never used; he bought his rank as Khedive, and a 
firman granting succession to his sons, instead of his 
brothers, by an expenditure in bribes of £900,000; and 
he might have torn up the accounts of his opera-house 
as Louis XIV. tore up the accounts of Versailles, in very 
shame at his own extravagance. He was probably 
pillaged by every man whom he employed, from his 
Mofettish, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, who stole 
three millions, to the smallest agent in Paris who 
forwarded a set of mirrors or a dancing troupe, and he 
never grumbled atademand. His profusion excited among 





men who knew nothing of Stock Exchanges, admiration 
such as was felt three thousand years before for Solomon, 
and when he invited the Kings of the world to be present 
at the opening of the Suez Canal, he seemed to all 
Mahommedans the greatest, or at least the most splendid, 
ruler of their faith. Whether he intended to use this 
impression, and calling the Arabs to arms to strike for the 
Khalif’s throne, will never now be known; but it is certain 
that Constantinople thought he did, and regarded him 
with a furious jealousy that never slept, which even his 
magnificent bribes were powerless to allay, and which years 
after induced the Sultan to keep him a State prisoner, and 
to refuse him permission even to die upon the soil of 
Egypt. 

It was a wonderful position, but Ismail was unequal to 
it. He was so wilful, so devoted to his own glory, so 
lacking in steady policy, that he failed ultimately in 
everything he undertook, except perhaps the great 
avenue of sycamores stretching from Cairo to the 
Pyramids. He meant to sway the rulers of Constanti- 
nople, and he hardly even created a party there. He 
meant to enlist Europe in his favour, and never 
found there a single trustworthy ally. He meant to 
rule the Nile Valley, and made such deadly enemies 
of the Soudanese, that after his deposition his Southern’ 
Empire disappeared like a dream, and but for the 
English, once again, as in the days of the Pharaohs, 
the “Ethiopians” would have conquered Egypt. He 
meant to build a great throne for Ibrahim, the son he 
loved, and he was succeeded by Tewfik, the son born of an 
Egyptian girl whom he persistently hated and despised. 
Even his effort to build a grand capital did not succeed. 
He found Cairo of wood, and left it only stucco. It 
was, in fact, impossible for him to build, for he would 
never wait. The Pharaohs must have wasted treasure 
beyond counting on their buildings, but they built 
as men who would live for ever, and even tropical 
nature has been powerless to destroy their structures. 
Ismail, on the contrary, when he wanted a building, 
wanted it in a week. He wished, for instance, for a 
European quartier, and he gave valuable sites to any 
one who would build, and even granted great sums as 
rewards for building; but he gave these sums in propor- 
tion to the shortness of the time employed on the struc- 
tures, the highest rewards being offered for the houses 
built within three months! Nor did he excite any 
true loyalty among his people. The Ottoman clan has 
clung fiercely for nine hundred years to its hereditary 
Lords, nor has there ever been an occasion when the 
Sultan’s summons to battle was not answered by a rising 
of hundreds of thousands of brave men; and even the 
half-caste Arabs of Morocco will, when the hour arrives, 
which must come soon, die in heaps around the descendant 
of Fatima; but when at last, Europe, wearied out, decided 
that Ismail must go, not a blow was struck for him. He 
had alienated the Arabs alike of Arabia and of the Valley 
of the Upper Nile, he had not organised his own Arabs of 
the Delta, and he had planted distrust of himself among 
his nearest and most confidential Pashas. That he should 
squeeze his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sadyk, who had 
heaped up millions, was all fair and in accordance with the 
ways of Asia, but that he should lure him, his own foster- 
brother, to death by driving him with soft words and familiar 
laughter in his own carriage to a place of confinement, 
then sending him to Upper Egypt, then announcing that 
he had died of drinking, and then selling the furniture of 
his palaces by auction,—this was a repetition of the murder 
of the Barmecide, which still stains even in the Arab 
mind the repute of Haroun al Rascheed. It is probable, too, 
that Ismail’s own nerve had failed. Had he refused to obey . 
the decree of deposition, repudiated his debts, and defied the 
world, it is doubtful if Europe would have clung together, 
or if the Sultan would have run the tremendous risk of 
declaring war, and seeing his vassal appeal to the sleepless 
Arab hope of restoring the Arab Khalifate, and breaking 
the leaden yoke of the detested Ottoman. We know 
what he could have done, for we know what Arabi did do. 
Ismail had not the nerve for the effort; or perhaps it is 
true that he was deceived by his own vanity and his con- 
tempt for his fellah son, thought himself indispensable, 
and expected after a year of foreign travel to regain his 
throne. At all events, when the supreme hour arrived, 
Ismail failed, made bargains for his fortune and not for 
his throne, and disappeared’ "from the scene of his 
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splendour like a dismissed clerk, never to return. He was, 
in truth, for all the marvels of his career, an Asiatic of the 
second-rate type, and in comparing him with Haroun, even 
to his disadvantage, we do the great Abbaside a historic 
injustice. No doubt the latter was fortunate in being the 
hero of “ The Arabian Nights,” but there must have been an 
element of greatness in him to stamp his name so deep 
into two incompatible civilisations for more than a thousand 
years. To Mussulman and Christian alike, Haroun is the 
ideal Khalif, and by Mussulman and Christian alike, 
Ismail, son of Ibrahim, is already almost forgotten. 





LORD SPENCER'S NAVAL POLICY. 


HATEVER else the Unionists have failed in, they 
have not failed in grafting on the policy of the 
Gladstonian Government a national character for which 
their own followers would hardly have given it credit. 
The sound and, on the whole, peaceful foreign policy which 
Lord Salisbury initiated,—all the more peaceful because 
it was not pedantically economical and selfish,—Lord 
Rosebery has carefully pursued ; and the wisely provident 
naval policy which Sir William Harcourt and even Mr. 
Gladstone criticised so freely when they were in Op- 
position, they themselves have been compelled to copy 
minutely, though with the utmost caution and only such 
difference of nuance as to give them enough flavour of 
their own “to swear by,” as the phrase goes, and even 
that in relation not to the practical drift of it, but to the 
method of spreading it over a course of years. Of course 
we do not mean that Lord Spencer copies his prede- 
cessor’s policy unwillingly. On the contrary, he follows 
it with praiseworthy eagerness and tenacity, and with so 
much resolution that he has compelled a powerful and 
reluctant colleague, like Sir William Harcourt, whose 
speeches in Opposition were all more or less bitterly 
opposed to it, to adopt it, though as reluctantly as 
Mr. Goschen adopted it eagerly, if indeed he may not 
be said rather to have originated it, for though Lord 
George Hamilton was First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
had, we imagine, much less to do with initiating it than 
had the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Morley, in 
spite of being pledged to an opposite Irish policy, has 
been compelled to take a leaf out of Mr. Balfour’s 
book, in evicting those tenants who refused rent in 
Ireland; and Mr. Asquith has even made a merit of 
necessity, and gained the frank applause of his antagonists 
by resisting all the maudlin pleas for the pardon of dyna- 
miters, the most cruel foes of the human race. Again, Mr. 
Fowler, since he took to the India Office, has pursued 
steadily the imperial policy which it was supposed that 
Lord Ripon was sent to India by the previous Gladstonian 
Administration to overthrow. But at present we are 
concerned only with Lord Spencer, whose Naval Budget, 
both for this year and last, has deserved and has 
received the cordial praise of his opponents, and the 
carping criticism of his allies, the Radical wing under the 
guidance of Mr. Labouchere. 

For our own parts we have nothing but hearty praise 
for Lord Spencer’s patient and pertinacious determination 
to make the Navy of England really strong and formidable, 
and we are not going to pick holes in a policy only 
because it reflects credit on our opponents, which, when 
it was pursued by a Unionist Government, we eagerly 
supported. Lord Spencer has carried the day against 
the grudging and reluctant economy of his own colleague 
at the Exchequer, and we give him the utmost credit for 
his administrative courage and resolution. All that he 
is doing is good, and we do not think that he would have 
done even so well if he had insisted on doing more. 
The first principle for a national naval policy is not to 
force the pace, but only to insist on steady advance in all 
the various directions in which our existing Navy needs 
development and reform. 

_ So far as we can judge, everything that Lord Spencer 
is doing is being wisely done. He is going on with the 
great battle-ships already laid down, but he is not laying 
down new ones this year, because he has enough to do in 
proceeding with those already commenced, and he, very 
wisely, holds that it is well to gain all the fresh light he 
can on the question of type of structure before he com- 
mits the Admiralty to fresh enterprises. Then he is 
attending carefully to the enormously important question 
of speed, especially for his new cruisers. In relation to 





the new character of our naval wars, especially as regards 
the action of torpedoes, speed is everything; and we are 
delighted to observe that all the new second-class and 
third-class cruisers,—and we assume, though it is not 
so stated in so many words,—all the new first-class 
cruisers also, are to be fitted with the water-tube boilers 
on which the speed of the vessels, as we have formerly 
shown our readers, so greatly depends. We venture 
to think that the rooted prejudice of the Admiralty for the 
old-fashioned boilers which always failed in giving their 
ships even the nominal speed for which they were designated 
in the design, is now very nearly rooted out. The frank 
confession that “ the Admiralty have desired to encourage 
the production of water-tube boilers of home design, but 
the novelty of this class of work to most engineers of this 
country has somewhat delayed the completion of many of 
the torpedo-boat destroyers during the year,” is extremely 
satisfactory. It shows that the blot on the recent 
Admiralty policy, the failure to obtain the speed promised 
even by the old methods, is at last fully recognised, and 
that there will be no return to those obsolete methods. 

The passages in the First Lord’s statement which refer to 
the numbers of the Naval Reserve and the increasing popu- 
larity of the Navy with the candidates for a place among 
the Reserve men and the firemen and stokers of the Fleet, 
is still more satisfactory. Undermanned ships are of 
little use except for the purpose of securing disasters, and 
it is evident that the authorities of the Admiralty are now 
really aware that they must greatly increase the number 
of the engineers in the various fleets as well as of the 
subordinates of the engine-rooms, no less than of the men 
who serve the guns. The passage relating to the growing 
popularity of the Naval Reserve and the great increase 
in the number of applications for the place of firemen, is 
in the highest degree encouraging. Hitherto that has 
been by far the most serious defect in our naval policy. 
It has apparently been supposed that a great mob of 
ships, without sufficient men to manage their complicated 
machinery either in the engine-room or at the guns, was 
enough. Now at last the Admiralty are making an earnest 
effort to find crews as adequate to their work as the 
machinery itself. We need moreeffort still. But itis very 
satisfactory to find that the total number of men has in- 
creased from 83,400 in 1894-5, to 88,850 in 1895-6. 

But the most satisfactory symptom of all is the adop- 
tion of the policy of a new naval dockyard at Gibraltar, 
which really involves the policy of holding our own in the 
Mediterranean, and refusing to anticipate the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean, and therefore of Egypt, in 
case of war. With the great works of France at Biserta, 
it has become absolutely necessary to take new steps for 
the protection of our position in the Mediterranean, if 
we are not to follow the advice given us to retreat before 
the growing naval power of France. It is clear that this 
policy has been considered and rejected,—as indeed it 
must have been, unless we were fully prepared to admit 
that we could no longer hold the sea if France declared 
against us. Such an admission would have been the 
greatest blow to the peace of the world that had been 
given for centuries, for the naval power of England is 
essentially defensive, not aggressive,—defensive of the 
free commerce of all nations,—while the increasing 
naval power of France is really a threat of great terri- 
torial changes, and of an ad interim period of exten- 
sively disturbed commerce. The proposal to make 
great naval docks at Gibraltar, where our Fleet would 
not only be safe but could be repaired and refitted, is a 
proposal of a most momentous kind, and one which will 
be heartily welcome to every great commercial power both 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. It is, 
moreover, most gratifying to see this resolution taken by 
an Administration which represents the more Radical of the 
two great parties in English politics, That is giving the world 
security that a powerful Navy is as dear to one English 
party as to the other, and that no change of Administra- 
tion, even from Conservative to Gladstonian, will affect the 
determination of the country to hold her own, and not to 
cower before the efforts of rival maritinie Powers to super- 
sede her in the control of the sea. We congratulate Lord 
Spencer, and we congratulate still more the Government 
to which he belongs, on his naval proposals, which identify 
practically the policy of the Gladstonian party with the 
policy of the Unionist party in relation to the future attituue 
of the United Kingdom. 
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THE TRUE CONTINENTAL DANGER. 


JULES ROCHE has given us all a timely warning. 
M. His speech of Tuesday, which was received in the 


ber with profound attention, once more 
i ana of the Silnuea of the crust which still 
covers up its volcanic fires. His thesis was that France, 
after all her sacrifices—sacrifices which would have 
crushed any Power less wealthy—was still unprepared for 
war; that she must do more, and above all, spend more, 
before she could be considered either safe or ready. 
Throughout he treated Germany as a terrible and immi- 
nent enemy against whose invasion France must always 
be prepared, and who at this moment was far stronger 
than France. Under his last Military Bill the Emperor 
William II. (said M. Roche) had succeeded not only in 
drawing his whole people within the grip of the con- 
scription, but he had raised the army actually ready for 
marching and fighting to five hundred and fifty thousand 
men, fully officered, fully equipped, scientifically sta- 
tioned,—in short, ready whenever his lips should 
utter the fatal decision which his grandfather em- 
bodied in the two words “ Krieg-Mobil.” France, on 
the contrary, though the net of her conscription was 
equally wide, had only four hundred thousand men ready, 
and, to save money, was steadily reducing even that pro- 
portion. In the beginning of the war therefore, which 
now usually decides its end, France, with enemies on at 
least two frontiers, would be a hundred and fifty thousand 
men short, and might, before her full resources were at her 
Generals’ disposal, sustain terrible or even fatal calamities. 
The Deputies, though far from devoted to M. Jules 
Roche, listened almost awe-struck, and M. Félix Faure 
has decided that, for the first time in six years, he will 
exert a forgotten prerogative granted to the President 
of the Republic, and preside at the meeting of the 
Supreme Military Council, to be held on March 20th. 
He evidently intends, as a trained man of business, to 
“take stock” of the military situation, to ascertain 
clearly what France possesses in the way of guns, 
horses, and men ready to move at once on an alarm, 
and if he finds the stock insufficient for the great 
market, to insist on purchasing some more. Rich as 
the firm is, he may find its capital insufficient for that 
enterprise, these collections of fresh stock being costly 
beyond measure; but, at all events, he intends to know 
the precise truth. 

M. Faure is a sensible man; but what a revealing 
light does his action, following on M. Roche’s words, throw 
on the situation in Europe! Peace is supposed to be 
guaranteed by the fear of war; and yet the moment war 
is openly mentioned, the preparations for it are seen to be, 
now as much as at any time since 1870, the first pre- 
occupation of statesmen. We know how little resistance 
the German Emperor encountered last year in securing the 
changes which so alarmed M. Jules Roche. The people 
hardly liked them, in spite of the immense bribe of a 
reduced term of service, and they did not like paying for 
their cost; but they recognised the necessity ; they sub- 
mitted; and Germany is now ready for war at twenty- 
four hours’ notice. France will submit also, however 
despairingly, and we shall see preparations made and 
monies voted, which, but for an overpowering sense of 
danger, would be rejected with disgust. The French, 
even more than the Germans, are tired of paying, but for 
all that they will pay, for they think that on any day an 
army stronger than their own may be marching upon 
Paris or on Lyons. ‘The philosophers declare that the 
“tension” between France and Germany has grown per- 
ceptibly lighter, the diplomatists assert that all is peace ; 
the newspapers record with gratitude the Kaiser’s 
civilities ; France even takes part in a ceremonial intended 
to honour Germany and her Navy; but all the same the 
nation and its chiefs are acting as if war were imme- 
diately at hand. They could not be more sensitive, 
or more alarmed, or more ready to spend their 
wealth, if they expected war as a certainty within a 
month. Nothing, be it remembered, has occurred to 
accentuate the jealousy of the two nations. There has 
been no “incident” on the frontier. The Emperor has 
threatened no one. There is no party even in Paris 


raging for war. Indeed, Paris seems to have turned its | 


eyes away from Germany, and to be emitting glances, fiery 
at once with hate and greed, in the direction of Great 





Britain, And, finally, there has been no sign or hint of 
sign in Russia that the new’ Czar wishes war, or 
apprehends war, or is specially preparing for war; 
and yet the least allusion to war shows Germany 
prepared to the last point, and France alarmed, furious, 
and disturbed lest she should not be prepared also. It is 
not any “news” which is in question; it is the permanent 
situation which happens, almost accidentally, to be dis- 
cussed; and it is at once admitted on all hands that this 
situation compels Germany and France to be ready for a 
war of invasion at twenty-four hours’ notice. ‘ Double 
your tobacco-tax, Germans,” cries Prince Hohenlohe 
this week, “for we must have the men.” “ Perish 
economy,” shrieks M. Roche, “ for we are a hundred and 
fifty thousand men short.” And observe that in neither 
country do these exhortations produce any panic or 
“crash” or notable disturbance of trade. The danger is 
too chronic, too clearly understood, too thoroughly 
accepted as one of the conditions of life, for any- 
thing of that kind; it is always there; and only for- 
gotten because men grow weary of hearing one unchanging 
topic of discourse. That is the most melancholy fact in the 
whole business. There is no scare in Germany or France 
about war any more than there is scare in Torre del 
Greco about Vesuvius, nothing but a dull acknowledgment 
that the volcano is there, has been there, will be there 
unchanged till the eruption comes. 

We do not suppose that anything will happen imme- 
diately in consequence of M. Jules Roche’s speech, except 
more taxes, and possibly the development of a wrinkle or 
two on the President’s forehead, for he will not like 
all the results of his stock-taking, and he has been 
trained to insist that the needs of his business shall 
be provided for, but it is well that Europe should be 
reminded occasionally that for rulers and politicians, 
and even nations, there can be at present no safe sleep; 
that the ships are steering amidst icebergs, and watch 
must be kept without a moment’s cessation. One hour’s 
neglect, a crash, and an ironclad may founder. It seems 
a hard situation for the civilised section of mankind, to 
be eternally asked for more forced labour, a larger slice of 
wages, a greater readiness to lie out in the open with 
shattered bones; but where is the remedy to be found ? 
The peoples are wild to find one, the statesmen would help 
them if they could, and the Kings, for the first time in 
history, look on war with sick distaste, as if it had no 
“ happy chances ” to compensate for its incalculable risks ; 
but they are all powerless to improve a position which 
for them all, brings nothing but more toil, more 
discomfort, more responsibility. The single alleviation 
for the peoples is that they are not much worse off 
than their brethren in America, where without a conscrip- 
tion, without fear of war, without a frontier in fact, 
the Treasury is as overspent as if it were European, the 
people are as much robbed by currency fluctuations as if 
they were at war, and all men are as care-stricken as if 
they might be summoned at any moment to defend their 
homes. There has been nothing like the European 
situation in history, at least since private war ceased, 
and but that we know the way of mankind, we should 
marvel that it ever escaped attention; that the peoples 
should ever be interested in trivialities, or that a 
speech like that of M. Jules Roche should ever be 
required to make men unclose their eyes. ‘We have 
two millions of soldiers,” says M. Jules Roche, “but 
only four hundred thousand of them are idling in 
barracks, and that is not enough by one hundred 
and fifty thousand men,” and nobody thinks that any- 
thing but startlingly sensible ; and the representatives 
of the people look gravely attentive, and the Head 
of the State snatches up a forgotten weapon to com- 
pel the heads of the Army to tell him what French- 
men call the “true truth.” We do not belong to 
the Peace Society, being unable to believe in Utopias; 
but even we are driven to think sometimes that the 
world is desperately foolish, and that anything would 
be better—even the surrender of Elsass- Lothringen 
by Germany or of Alsace-Lorraine by France —than 
this never-ending and resultless mortgaging of the 
future in obedience to a fear which those who act on 
it all proclaim with one voice to be chimerical. It is 
not chimerical, and they only say so to be civil; but 
could it not be ended before ruin comes ? 
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THE CHURCH DEFENCE MEETING. 


— meeting of the Central Committee for Church 

Defence yesterday week was remarkable in more ways 
than one. That it was largely attended goes for nothing ; 
there is enough interest felt in the question of Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment to secure a good attendance 
on any conspicuous occasion of the kind. But it was 
representative as well as large. Scarcely any one was 
present who was not, in the strict sense of the term, a repre- 
sentative of others. It was a meeting of officers, not of 
the rank-and-file; of members and secretaries of Central, 
General, Diocesan, Ruridecanal, and Parochial Committees. 
The work of organising the resistance of Churchmen to 
the policy of the Liberal Government, was formerly in the 
hands of the Church Defence Institution. It is, very 
wisely, no longer left exclusively to this body. The Church 
Defence Institution has been useful in its day, but it has 
also been mischievous. It has been too apt to weigh 
arguments by their effect, rather than by their validity, 
and to identify opposition to Disestablishment with the 
acceptance of historical fictions. It is now merged, to a 
great extent, in the new Central Committee ; and a serious 
effort is being made to guard against these drawbacks in 
the future. The Church Defence Institution brings to the 
new Central Committee a large and practical experience ; 
the Central Committee exercises that guiding and con- 
trolling supervision which is essential where the end 
in view is to unite many varying shades of opinion in 
common and sustained action. 

The choice of speakers was also remarkable. Those who 
attend such gatherings naturally wish to be addressed 
by two or three Bishops. But on such a question as 
Disestablishment and Disendowment it is almost im- 
possible that a Bishop should say anything new. He has 
been speaking about it on every possible occasion for the 
last eighteen months. If he has held a visitation, it has 
been given a prominent place in his charge. If he has 
attended a Diocesan Conference, it has been the subject of 
at least one of his speeches there. He has taken the chair 
at more meetings than he can remember, at which this has 
been the only topic. And not improbably he has borne his 
part in a Disestablishment debate in Convocation. It is 
very important, therefore, to the success of such a meeting 
as that at the Queen’s Hall, that the Episcopal element 
should be at once eminent in dignity and limited in 
amount; and yesterday week both conditions were 
scrupulously observed. The Episcopate was represented 
by the two Archbishops and the Bishop of Oxford ; the 
organisation of the Parochial Committees, on which the 
Central Committee depends for its whole efficiency, was 
very well handled by Lord Wolmer; and then came three 
speakers, each belonging to a distinct type, and all three 
strangers to the ordinary Anti-Disestablishment platform. 
Lady Frederick Cavendish is a Liberal and a Home-ruler, 
Mr. McIver is a Trade-Union Secretary, Dr. Permewan is a 
vice-President of the Redruth Radical Association. Three 
people more absolutely unlike the fossilised Tory which every 
supporter of the Established Church is popularly supposed 
to be, it would be difficult to imagine. Lady Frederick 
Cavendish is the first-fruits of the substitution of the 
Central Committee for the Church Defence Institution. 
To the latter she had two rooted objections. She disliked 
the formal assumption of a title which confounded the 
accidents of the Church with the essence, and she re- 
sented the practice, which she found common among its 
members, of placing Disestablishment in Wales in the 
same category with Disestablishment in Ireland. She had 
no difficulty in enumerating the differences between the 
two cases; they have indeed hardly a single point in 
common. In Wales the Church is confronted by the 
Nonconformists, who are strong alike in numbers and in 
zeal, But they belong to various Christian denomina- 
tions, and these denominations are divided and sub- 
divided among themselves. In Ireland the Established 
Church was confronted by “ one great historical undivided 
Church, passionately beloved by the vast majority” of 
Irishmen. Again, the effects of Disestablishment in 
Wales would be immeasurably wider and more far-reach- 
ing than the effects of Disestab'ishment in Ireland. In 
Treland they began and ended with the Church of Ire- 
land. The relation betwe n the Church of Ireland and 
the Church of England was one of Parliathentary union. 
The or:anisation 0: each Church was complete and inde- 





pendent in itself. The relation between the 

Wales and the Church of England is one at ed 
The Welsh-speaking dioceses are as much a part of the 
Church of England as the English-speaking dioceses 
And then Lady Frederick Cavendish grew bold and ven. 
tured to prick the bubble of Welsh Home-rule. “ Though 
Iam aHome-ruler,” she said, “Iam nota Heptarchist . . , ° 
and I cannot bring myself in the teeth of history and 
geography to look upon Wales as a nation in the sense in 
which Scotland and Ireland are nations.” This is sound 
common-sense, and it is particularly satisfactory to hear it 
from a Home-ruler. The only possible justification for a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill is that it should be im- 
mediately followed by a Welsh Home-rule Bill. If Wales 
were a distinct nation, only united to England by an Act 
of Parliament, there might be reasons for repealing or 
modifying that Act, and it might.be convenient to make 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church the first step in 
the change. But since Wales is nota distinct nation, since 
no Act of Parliament uniting her to England exists, and, 
consequently, none can be repealed, there can be no more 
pretext for breaking up the Church of England into an 
English and Welsh section than there is for breaking up 
the nation of England into an English and Welsh section. 
An argument of this kind is far more telling coming from 
a Home-ruler than if it came from a Unionist, and it is 
for this reason that we welcome that wider search for 
speakers which has brought Lady Frederick Cavendish 
within the net. 

Mr. McIver was particularly happy in his argument 
about tithe. It is not new, of course, to say that as land 
has always been bought subject to tithe, it does not con- 
cern the purchaser to what use the tithe is put. He 
might as well object to paying off a mortgage created by 
his predecessor in title because he did not think that the 
mortgagee would spend the money usefully when he got 
it. But this reasoning gains a new force in the mouth of 
a working man who can tell of cases in which houses and 
lands are held as endowments for Dissenting chapels, and 
where the rents of them go to support Dissenting ministers. 
Let us suppose, says Mr. McIver, that I take a cottage 
from the trustees of a Dissenting chapel, that I agree 
to pay so much a month for it, and that when the 
month is up and the rent is asked for, “I array myself 
in those robes in which my Nonconformist brethren 
array themselves and say, ‘No, I cannot possibly pay 
this rent. I am a Churchman, and it is against my 
conscience.’ ..... That is just the position of affairs. 
There is no more justification for the Nonconformist 
breaking the bargain than there is for the Churchman 
breaking his.”’ If Dissenters have conscientious objections 
to paying tithe, they should have had conscientious objec- 
tions to buying or inheriting land subject to tithe. This 
is not only sound sense, it is sense that is very likely to 
come home to a working-class audience. Mr. Mclver 
speaks as one familiar with such audiences in the North ; 
and we are convinced that this is,the way to get at them, 
whether in the North or in the South. Arguments of this 
kind stand in no need of limelight illustrations; they 
derive their force from no picturesque renderings of 
history so remote as to be in part imaginary. They 
appeal to considerations that every one can understand, 
and in many cases can confirm from his own actual 
experience or observation. 

Dr. Permewan again spoke very truly when he said that 
the worst service that could be done to the cause of the 
Established Church, would be to treat it as bound up 
with the fortunes of the Conservative party. It is 
not, indeed, a wholly unnatural idea, but it is none 
the less a very mischievous one. When people are 
tempted to think that the only way to defeat Dis- 
establishment is to put a Conservative Ministry in 
office, they should remember that, do what they will, 
they can at most hope that the Conservatives will 
have their fair share of office, and that the fortress will 
be altogether unguarded while the Liberals are having 
their turn. What is really wanted is to exclude Dis- 
establishment from the list of party uestions,—and this 
can only be done by encouraging Liberals equally with Con- 
servatives to exclude it from their programme. We have 
little doubt that some of those who were present at the 
meeting last week would have been better pleased if Dr. 
Permewan had advised them to treat the Established 
Church and the Conservative party as political Siamese 
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twins. They have the prosperity of both at heart, and 
they regard it as, to say the least, a saving of trouble to 
treat them as different aspects of identical entities. It is 
a very real tribute to the wisdom of the organisers of this 
meeting that in the choice of speakers they were altogether 
superior to these narrow considerations. The association of 
Liberalism with Disestablishment is purely accidental, and 
a few more Radicals like Dr. Permewan would help more 


than anything to dissolve it. 





“WRITTEN GESTURES.” 


R. SCHOOLING, who writes the article on “ Written 
Gestures” in the new number cf the Nineteenth 
Century, does not seem to have studied with sufficient care 
the subject of the great variety of motives and influences under 
which small habits are formed. In the first place, he seems to 
assume that all the various small differences which accompany 
the formation of the letters in a written page, are in effect 
gestures,—that is, movements representing the emotions of 
the writer towards the person to whom he writes, just as the 
movements of an orator’s hand, or the expression of his eyes, 
or the contraction of the muscles of his face, represent the 
emotions which animate him ina speech. Now, this is very far 
indeed from being the case. The great difference between the 
act of writing and the act of speaking is this, that in nine 
cases out of ten the speaker is really full of the persons he is 
addressing, and is animated chiefly by the wish to produce 
some given effect on their minds. This is very rarely 
the case in the act of writing. Writing is learnt in child- 
hood as an art, without any particular correspondent 
in view, and extremely often learnt as a tedious bit 
of drill, without the least reference to the number of 
persons whom it will bewilder or inform in later life. 
It would perhaps be a good thing if every child in learn- 
ing to write were taught to form a distinct impression 
of an imaginary correspondent, and to remember that the 
great object of what it is doing is to convey clear and easily 
deciphered information to that correspondent; but nothing 
can be farther from the fact than this assumption. For the 
most part, the main object of the various movements and acts 
with which the pen is handled is quite forgotten, and habits 
are learned of wielding the pen which have no more relation 
to the correspondents addressed than the movements of the 
body in riding or walking have to the effect produced on an 
accidental spectator. Then passing beyond the mere early 
lessons in writing, to the age when the handwriting begins to 
take its final form, how exceedingly different are the circum- 
stances which affect that form. One hand will form itself in 
the habit of writing to some fastidious friend who is con- 
sidered and looked up to at every moment of the letter- 
writing, and such a hand will usually be careful and, as it 
were, eager to produce a good impression. Another hand 
will get its chief exercise, and take its chief moulding, in a 
number of scribbling races against time, the object of which 
is to take down all the words of alecturer who speaks too fast 
for the skill of the writer. And such a hand will be sure to 
be a hasty and careless one. In fact, the idea of anything like 
“gestures” in the proper sense of the term for a hand so 
formed, is quite inappropriate. You might as well talk of 
the gesture with which a man tumbles down when he misses 
his footing, or the gesture with which he receives a push 
from behind. Consider, again, the vast difference between 
the inherited facilities of the hand. One boy or girl will 
have a hand that adapts itself easily and neatly to everything 
it does, that will tie up a parcel with neatness and accuracy, 
while another, with exactly the same teaching, will tie it up 
in the clumsiest fashion. How is it possible to interpret the 
meaning of the various awkwardnesses of the latter, and the 
various deftnesses of the former, in writing a letter, as 
equally expressing the emotions and impulses of the writer’s 
character P Let us apply these remarks to Mr. Schooling’s 
interpretation of handwritings in the following paragraph :— 
“Look at a handwriting where the upstrokes of one line are con- 
fused and intermingled with the downstrokes of the line above, 
and in which no clear differentiation exists between the symbols 
used in the act of writing,—in which the successive actions that 
go te make up a page of writing are run one into another. We 
can scarcely expect aman whose gestures these are to be a clear 
and precise thinker or speaker, or to be lucid in any of his actions, 


especially if, in addition to this confusion, no attention be paid to 
such details as punctuation, dots to the vs, bars to the t’s, &c. Ine 








cidentally, we shall not strain our logic if we suspect such a 
writer to be wanting in politeness and courtesy, because the 
action, as a whole, which consists in writing a letter of the kind 
now mentioned is wanting in courtesy, inasmuch as it necessarily 
causes some inconvenience to the addressee of the letter.” 

Why, on that principle, Mr. Schooling would have attributed 
to the late Dean Stanley,—one of the most courteous and 
considerate of men,—want of courtesy because his hand- 
writing closely resembled the effects produced by a fly that 
had crawled out of an inkstand on to note-paper, and covered 
the note-paper with the traces of his accident. How many 
scribbles do we not know which are produced by the most 
amiable and loveable of our friends and acquaintances P 
Nothing could be less like the truth than the assumption that 
all the irrelevant deviations from plain and clear writing of 
our various correspondents are due to the feelings with which 
they either regard, or fail to regard, the convenience and the 
feelings of the persons addressed. Mr. Schooling might 
almost as well infer that a man who writes very badly, and 
yet writes oftener for his own reading than for anybody 
else’s, must be a singularly disinterested man. It was said of 
a very able Judge who died some years ago, that there was 
only one person who could read his writing, and that was 
not himself but his clerk. Would it be safe to assume that 
that Judge had no courteous regard for himself, but only for 
the one clerk who could decipher his own writing for him? 

Mr. Schooling’s primary assumption that the varieties of 
handwriting are mostly to be regarded as “ gesture” at all, in 
the sense in which an orator’s movements are gestures, is, we 
venture to say, far from universally, or even generally, true. 
They may occasionally be gestures. There are, no doubt, 
tolerably clear signs of impatience in some bad handwritings, 
in which the early letters are plainly formed, and all the later 
ones are more or less suppressed; but the emotions which 
the “gestures” of a bad handwriting express, where they 
really are gestures, are much oftener solitary emotions,— 
emotions of irritability at the difficulty of the medium with 
which the writer is struggling, than social emotions which 
express his feelings towards the person to whom he writes. 
Even in a speech, a good many of the inarticulate sounds 
made by a bad reader or speaker, are sounds due to his want of 
training and the vexation with which he notices that want of 
training, and not expressions of feeling towards his audience. 
But in speaking, the person or persons addressed are much 
more vividly present to you, than in writing, and nothing can 
be more misleading than to regard the indistinct strokes of a 
bad writer as in any certain sense the “ gestures ” appropriate 
to the special feelings with which he regards the person whom 
he is addressing. 

The untrustworthy character of these interpretations of 
“written gesture” is further illustrated by Mr. Schooling’s 
comments on some of the specimens of handwriting which he 
gives us. For example, he says of two of these specimens :— 

“No. 3 expresses a cultivated intellect, an unaffected, direct, 
and straightforward nature, a careful attention to detail. No. 4 
is a piece of vulgar gesture which expresses by its useless and 
ugly elaboration an uneducated mind, vulgarity, and preten- 
tiousness of nature. It is instructive to compare the simply- 
formed and efficient letters of No. 3 with the complicated forma- 
tion of the letters in No. 4. Notice specially the capital V, H, 
and R, and the small s, h, and d.” 

Now, no doubt the one thing you can generally distinguish in 
a formed handwriting is the cultivation or want of cultiva- 
tion of the writer. But is that properly described as “ ges- 
ture”? We think not. The cultivation or want of cultivation 
in writing is analogous to cultivation or want of cultivation 
in tone and accent, which could hardly be called a gesture 
of speech, Gesture expresses the momentary feeling of the 
individual, rather than the qualities or defects of the class 
to which he belongs. If you listen even to the coughs 
of a general andience you can distinguish the uneducated 
cough from the educated cough in a moment, and yet 
that depends only on the management of an automatic 
movement, and not on the immediate thought or feeling 
of the cougher. The handwriting, so far as it expresses 
cultivation or want of cultivation, is not a gesture, but a 
class-habit, one of the habits which spring from the habitual 
use of the hands and fingers in writing, or in clumsier tasks 
than than that of writing. You would never call a heavy 
tread such.as a ploughman habitually uses a “ gesture; ” and 
for the same reason it would be a mistake to call the kind of 
writing which directly suggests that. writing is an effort and 
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not a constant occupation, a gesture. The writing which Mr. 
Schooling describes as full of ugly gestures, is really full of 
evidence that the writer was using an unaccustomed instru- 
ment, and using it rather elaborately because it was so un- 
accustomed. Bat that is not gesture, it is the stiffness which 
expresses the inability to make appropriate gestures in that 
medium; it is, in fact, like the movements of a raw recruit as 
compared with the movements of a drilled soldier. 

On the whole, we do not believe that the word gesture is 
generally at all a suitable one to apply to the varieties in hand- 
writing. It will apply sometimes,—to the movements of im- 
patience for instance, which so often rob a word of half its 
letters, or to such a flourish as that, a couple of feet in length, 
which Mr. Schooling describes as following Charles Dickens’s 
signature in his early days. Bat as a rule gesture is a very 
bad word for those signals of idiosyncrasy which distinguish 
the writing of individuals. Most of them are the mere tokens 
of early good or bad habits,—the bad habits being often due 
to the haste with which the writer was obliged to scribble in 
taking down lectures, or else to the impatience of writers who 
teok no pleasure in the act of writing, and only wrote in order 
to get answers. There can be no greater mistake than to 
attribute all such marks of haste and carelessness to the 
indifference felt for the person or persons addressed, or 
indeed to any intentional want of consideration for the con- 
venience of others. 





THE INFLUENZA. 

a! AM not quite sure,” said an expert on Wednesday in 

answer to a question, ‘‘ whether the influenza is spread- 
ing, but I am quite sure that the fear of it is, and good 
reason for it too.” So little reason for surprise do we find, that 
we congratulate our countrymen, and Londoners more espe- 
cially, upon their usual exemption from panic in presence of an 
epidemic. It is most fortunate for them that on the occasion 
of the first outbreak, the new pest received so well-known and 
little-alarming a name as the influenza. If it had been called 
by a new title, say the “ tormenting fever,” had been found to 
prostrate entire establishments, had been decided to be 
infectious in all but a few cases, had killed forty-two 
patients a day in London alone, and had raised the general 
death-rate by 945 in the week ending March 2nd, we should 
have witnessed all the symptoms of a scare, a general 
exodus from London, a wild outcry for scientific help, and 
possibly a widespread suspension of all the labour which 
must be carried on in association. As it is, though 
influenza is indirectly as deadly as cholera, and has more 
spite against those prominently placed, and prostrates victims 
literally by the thousand, and leaves in all some seeds of 
liability to pneumonic disease, we get along resignedly, if not 
comfortably, take no refuge in quack medicines, and listen, 
for the most part, obediently to the doctors, who send us 
quietly, but relentlessly, to the only working remedy they 
have yet discovered, which is briefly—bed. Fortunately, though 
refusal or neglect to seek that remedy is frightfully dangerous, 
more dangerous probably than facing the shot in an ordinary 
battle, it is with all but the aged or the sick usually an effica- 
cious one; but the exception includes a large residuum of 
the slain. The children have usually escaped this year, and 
the young, mature, and middle-aged, if they only go to bed, 
and stop there, usually recover; but the first two columns of 
the Times are crammed with the deaths of the aged, and they 
do but serve as an indication of the losses incurred. 
Thousands of houses are all over Great Britain plunged every 
week into premature mourning, and we cannot doubt that 
under Sir William Harcourt’s new device for stripping the 
survivors, influenza will be found this year to have seriously 
affected the Budget. Indeed, with a moderate rise in the 
percentages, such as is quite possible if the cold snap is 
repeated before March ends, it will be found to have 
seriously affected the mortality of the year. Unlike 
cholera, influenza does not pick out as victims those who 
would have died any way, and so apparently suspend or 
reduce other causes of death; but it hurries the end of the 
old by from three to ten years, and brings up the returns 
far above the usual average of mortality. Indeed, by a 
strange chance, it appears to diminish the return of births, 
and though that cannot possibly be true, it is probable that 
it does affect the place of them, “expecting” women flying 
from London, or avoiding coming to it, as a place where 
nurses and doctors are already taxed beyond their strength, 





Our countrymen really behave well under a most severe viai- 
tation ; but it is curious to notice that, alone among diseases, 
influenza tries their tempers and their patience with the «ill 
of Heaven. They get distinctly irritable at the spread of the 
disease, and talk as they do not talk when cholera makes its 
appearance, or scarlet-fever suddenly displays its terrible 
scythe and mows children down in swathes, as if they had 
ground for a sense of angry grievance. They would think it 
blasphemy to swear at the cholera or the plague, but they 
grow so exasperated with the influenza, that we would hardly 
rely on the perfect self-control of a Bishop or Lord Selborne. 
Even the good women murmur that it is “most trying,” 
and think Providence might have spared them, not indeed 
for ever, but for a more convenient week. No doubt one reason 
for that feeling is the almost laughable way in which the disease 
knocks all arrangements of business, of pleasure, and of the 
household into little pieces. Grave debates in the House of 
Commons are prevented, or spoiled by the illness of important 
speakers, and Whips are compelled to consult doctors before 
they can make any trustworthy forecasts as to a division. If 
three members of the Progressive party in the County Council 
are in bed next Tuesday, that self-important party will lie 
prostrate at the mercy of its opponents, and with a small 
extra percentage of sick against them, Government may next 
week be forced to resign or dissolve. As for the amount of 
business stopped because “our Mr. Nameless is down with 
the pest,” it is simply incalculable, as is the number of 
dinner - parties in which the guest specially wanted to 
make the feast go off, telegraphs that he has regretfully 
gone to bed. “We were to have been eighteen,” sighed 
a hostess last week, with half a sob and half a twinkle, 
“and we are only nine, and six of them I didn’t want.” The 
woes of entertainers in truth, of their tradesmen, and of their 
servants, are as distinct an addition to the sum of human 
misery as the imbecility of the Water Companies in re- 
pairing the frozen mains; but there are two other reasons 
for the exasperation caused by influenza, one of which 
seems trivial, but is not, and the other is irrational, but 
does not seem so. ‘The cause which seems trivial is the 
fine the influenza inflicts by stopping the most peremptory 
business engagements. “Go to bed, Sir,” said a rising 
doctor on Monday; “if you don’t, I tell you distinctly you 
will never see Sunday.” “I can’t, doctor,” was the reply. 
“TI simply must be in the City to-day for an hour.” And he 
went, and on Thursday he was laid out for burial. He felt, 
poor man, as if he could not endure the loss to which his 
absence would expose him ; and that loss, in different degrees, 
occurs in thousands of households, and being due, not to a 
grand disease, but to “influenza,” which used to be only a 
cold, its effect is to try the temper very severely. The other 
cause is the entire inability of Englishmen to remember that 
the security they feel against wasting epidemics is only 
partly based upon sound reason. Most of it springs 
only from continued but short experience. They have 
defended themselves with great success against malaria; 
but it is by arrangements which a Russian frost, or worse, 
a flood high enough to drive back everything into the sewers, 
might bring in the great cities to a speedy termination. 
London, it has been often pointed out, could be decimated by 
Anarchists wicked enough and powerful enough to blow up 
the outfalls, and a flood might prove to be an irresistible 
Anarchist. It is not proved yet that the seeds of some fevers 
are not conveyed through the air, and indeed there are in- 
cidents in every visitation of influenza, incidents like the 
seizures on ships which have been weeks at sea, which 
suggest that something of the kind occurs. One explana- 
tion of the first outburst was the awful mortality which 
preceded it on the banks of the Yellow River, where 
bodies rotted by the hundred thousand unburied, and there 
is some connection, as yet undefined and untraced, between 
pestilences and volcanic explosions. The explosion of Kra- 
katoa, which for months turned European sunsets green, 
may happen again any day on a yet larger scale; and if it 
does, and any poisonous vapour is thrown out, the air-jacket 
of the world is really very small, very porous, and very liable 
to be influenced everywhere at once, just as the mass of the 
earth’s water certainly was by that explosion. Nor is the de- 
velopment of entirely new forms of disease independent of 
malaria, and like influenza not to be warded off by cleanli- 
ness, entirely inconceivable, nor is there any guarantee 
why, if they could be developed in force sufficient to carry 
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ons housebold, they should not accumulate strength till 
a million or five million households had succumbed. There 
is a fever said to be walking Westward from Russia 
at this moment which is not dependent on dirt. Spread 
influenza a little more widely, and pneumonia might become 
a raging pestilence, slaughtering, as it occasionally does 
now, more rapidly than scarlet-fever or the plague. “ You 
look ill,” said a kindly old lady to a servant just re- 
covered from influenza, “do not take to work too soon.” 
—‘Thank you, ma’am, I am perfectly well, though I have 
a little cold,” said the girl; and died within twenty hours. 
A slight disturbance in the usual arrangements of Nature, 
an explosion in the Far East, an outbreak of famine- 
fever in Russia with the winds blowing westward, and 
our fancied seeurity might vanish in one night’s time. 
There is no guarantee worth a straw except the mercy 
of God, and we none of us know his purpose, or can 
assign any reason worth discussion why we should be exempt 
from catastrophes while the Chinese lost eleven millions of 
their people in two months (in the famine of the two Shans), 
and, it is believed, eleven hundred thousand in forty-eight 
hours in the Valley of the Yellow River. The sense of security 
is probably an excellent thing for us, because it develops the 
otherwiseinexplicable and quite separate hardihood of the Eng- 
lish in the face of epidemics which drive Southerners mad with 
panic, and even, as on a recent occasion, paralyse American 
nerve; but it rests on nothing but a very short, and not quite 
unbroken, experience. We may have “influenza” yet upon 
us ina form that will try the strongest souls, and raise that 
ghastly spectre which haunts men in the East when cholera 
breaks out,—the fear that within a few hours they may stand 
alone without a face around them they love, or a being who 
cares whether they live or die. Death in showers has not 
fallen on us for centuries; but we cannot plead a right to an 
immunity which has so multiplied our numbers that if we 
jost command of the sea for only three months, we should be 
left with nothing to eat. 





THE NEW GIRAFFE. 

HREE years ago the obituary of the last giraffe appeared 

in the Spectator. There was then good reason to believe 

that with the extinction of the herd of English-bred giraffes, 
which had been maintained successfully since 1836, the 
animals would remain for some time unknown by sight to the 
London public, whose pets they had been for half-a-century, 
The Soudan, from which M. Thibaut first drew the stock in 
Regent’s Park Gardens, was closed indefinitely to the agents 
of the wild-beast dealers, and the difficulty of obtaining them 
from the South African limit of their range seemed almost 
insuperable. Yet the Society have succeeded in once more 
filling the most deplored of the lacunz in their menagerie, and 
a beautiful young female giraffe is now occupying one of the 
apartments in the house built for its predecessors, apparently 
in the best of health, and enjoying the comforts of its new 
quarters with elegant satisfaction. No doubt the details 
of its capture and transport to this country will form 
an attractive chapter in the report submitted to the next 
general meeting of the Zoological Society, though it may 
be doubted whether the record of its adventures and 
the experience of those who provided for its care and 
maintenance will be so complete and interesting as the 
vivacious and sympathetic account given by M. Thibaut 
of the quest for the first giraffes in Kordofan, which 
will ever remain among the heroic literature of zoolo- 
yical adventure. Meantime, so far as its history has 
transpired, the story of the new giraffe is as follows :—It 
was taken, with five others, by an expedition sent by Mr. 
Reiche, of Hanover, to the Southern limit of the giraffe 


- country. From thence they were marched down to Pretoria, 


a distance of nearly a thousand miles, and on the way five of 
the number were lost. One of these struck its head against 
the sharp branch of a tree, and received fatal injuries. 
One broke a limb, and had to be destroyed, and three died 
“from natural causes.” The difficulty of bringing them down 
the country was probably much increased by the want of 
attendants with a natural liking for taming animals, if, as is 
likely, Kaffirs, and not Arabs, were the men employed. 
Those lost by M. Thibaut died from exposure to the cold 
vinds of Upper Nubia. But his Arabs were such excellent 
‘nurses” that they actually succeeded in weaning and 


bringing up by hand the suckling fawns. But the inbred 
cruelty of the negro, whatever his tribe, which has prevented 
his taming a single species of the wild animals of Africa 
suited to domestication, must add to the difficulty of the 
transport of wild animals in Southern Africa. That, at least, 
is the natural inference from Sir Samuel Baker’s chance 
remark, apropos of the difficulty which must attend any 
attempt to tame the African elephant for domestic use, 
that “during nine years’ experience in Central Africa, he 
never saw a tamed creature of any kind,—not even a bird in 
the possession of a child.” From Pretoria the giraffe was 
brought to Delagoa Bay, and there shipped on the steam- 
ship ‘Greek’ to Southampton. - On shipboard the giraffe 
was kept on deck; but for the train journey to London, 
under railway arches which did not admit of its standing 
upright on the truck which carried it, a rather ingenious 
apparatus had been devised. It was carried in a collapsible 
box, the normal height of which was 12 ft., allowing the 
giraffe, if it were so disposed, to hold its head upright. 
It had grown used to occupying this narrow chamber on 
shipboard, and was supplied with a manger for its food, to 
which it naturally stooped. As giraffes do not, as a rule, 
carry their heads erect, but at a slope on a line with the droop 
of the back towards the tail, it was not difficult to persuade 
it to lower its head for a time; and it did not cause it great 
inconvenience when the box was “ telescoped ” down to a height 
of 8ft. This cleared the railway arches, and it was safely 
delivered at Waterloo, whence it was taken on a “lorry” of 
the South-Western Railway Company to the Gardens. 


The animal differs much in colour from the North African 
giraffes formerly in the Gardens. It is many shades darker 
in tint, and the hue of the coat itself varies from the pale 
fawn and cream colour of the northern species, having an 
almost mouse-coloured bloom in parts. A fawn which was 
once exhibited in Paris was entirely mouse-coloured, though 
no similar instance has since occurred. The new arrival is a 
female, about three years old, and apparently is in excellent 
health. Two days after it was delivered at the Gardens, after 
all the fatigue of its journey, it was apparently quite com- 
fortable, and “ chewing the cud,”—a sure sign of mental and 
bodily ease in all creatures which have this habit. In addi- 
tion to the darker colour of the coat, it is spotted almost 
down to its hoofs, unlike the Nubian giraffes, whose legs are 
cream-coloured below the knee. By a curious coincidence the 
first skin of a giraffe brought to England, and the last living 
animal of the kind, are from Southern Africa. A botanist, 
Mr. Patterson, sent to the Cape to collect plants by Lady 
Stramore brought an entire skin home. Lady Stramore gave 
it to John Hunter, who left it in his museum, whence it was 
taken by the trustees of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
presented to the British Museum, where it long remained “a 
historical monument of zoology.” 

Gazing at the new giraffe after a sufficient lapse of time to 
make the appearance of the animal in life unfamiliar, the 
strangeness of its proportions seems even more marked than 
ever. Yet it is impossible to deny that in this abnormal shape 
there are both beauty, and according to the unanimous witness 
of those who know it wild, great efficiency for the needs of 
its life. The Soudan Arab’s highest recommendation of 
a horse is that “he can catch a giraffe;” and M. Thibaut 
declared that on rock-ground the animal could leap ravines 
with something of the agility of a goat, whose feet its own 
somewhat resemble. Yet it is not strange that the first 
aceounts of the giraffe were discredited by some who pro- 
nounced it an “impossible animal,” not on the ground on 
which some botanists pronounced the old pictures of the 
‘cyclamen narcissus ” to be those of an “impossible flower,” 
because it appeared to be a compound of two incompatible types, 
but from the anatomical difficulties suggested by the drawings. 
The giraffe’s neck is far the longest possessed by any animal 
in the world, and though its fore-legs are not longer than the 
hind-legs, as they were made to appear in the drawing in the 
first edition of Buffon’s “Natural History,” the height of 
the shoulder compared with that of the withers does give that 
impression. Nor were the surmises as to the difficulty of 
using such a neck altogether wrong. Though of such enor- 
mous length, the giraffe’s neck is composed of only the usual 
seven cervical vertebre, and each of them has therefore to be 
greatly elongated. The neck is made of seven long pieces, 





and is therefore neither very flexible nor very lightly built. 
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The bones, on the contrary, are very large, and have deep 
grooves and ridges to hold the “rigging ” of muscle necessary to 
work them. Grace and efficiency are added by the small light 
head, in which is set the largest and most lustrous eye in the 
animal creation on the top of this substructure of heavy ver- 
tebree and muscles. Yet the neck is not usually carried upright, 
which might be expected to be the easiest position. It is 
sloped forward almost on a line with the slope of the shoulder. 
As the animal prefers this position, it is, no doubt, that most 
convenient to it, and explains the ease with which the new 
giraffe kept its head bent downwards on its journey to London. 
Another problem in connection with the management of this 
prolixity of neck; is what the giraffe does with it when sleep- 
ing. A correspondent who has enjoyed exceptional facilities 
for observing the habits of giraffes, answers the question as 
follows :—‘“ Much as has been said of the improbability of 
catching a weasel asleep, you would be more likely to catch 
even that animal asleep than a giraffe. I have never seen a 
giraffe really asleep, but I have seen them resting in a position 
which, I have no doubt whatever, is the same as that adopted 
when sleeping. The animal lies down, and turns its neck 
round so that it rests between its thigh and its body.” (A 
sketch inclosed shows the giraffe curled up, with the long neck 
carried round and backward, so that the head lies with the 
chin on the hip-bone.) ‘They probably, in a wild state, 
stretch themselves out at full length on the ground 
in hot weather and in sandy places. They seldom, or 
never, lie down in the daytime. I once saw a giraffe 
die. The animal had not Jain down for some days, and 
at last its neck swayed from side to side, its hind-legs slipped 
under it, and it came over backwards with a tremendous crash 
—dead.” The actual process of lying down is a difficult one 
for the giraffe. Its neck leans gradually forward, like the 
mast of a barge being lowered, the hind-legs are bent under 
it, and the fore-legs doubled at the knees,—rather in the 
manner of folding a flexible carpenter’s rule. The surmise 
that in hot weather the giraffe lies with its neck straight out 
and flat on the sand, agrees with an attitude which the writer 
has seen adopted by deer in very hot spring weather,—stags 
lying flat on their bellies, with fore-legs stretched out, the 
neck extended, and chin resting on the fore-legs, like a dog. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Eee BF 
THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpxcrarTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith’s treatment of the first reading of the 
Welsh Church Bill reminds me of an old Cambridge tale of 
an undergraduate who got through the whole of Euclid in one 
evening. To the surprised congratulations of his friends, he 
explained that “of course he had omitted the silly pictures 
and the childish A B C business!”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. K. H. 


THE INDIAN COTTON-DUTIES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of February 23rd on 
the division on the Indian Cotton-duties, you say, “ We cannot 
admit.that new and effective taxes cannot be imposed in that 
country [India]. There is still...... a possible receipt- 
stamp,” &c. If you refer to a receipt-stamp similar to that 
required in England, may I point out that this has existed 
for many years in India P—I am, Sir, &c., A. O. A. 








PROSELYTES AND CONVERTS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—Your remarks on “Proselytism” are eminently ap- 
plicable to the Methodist mission now actively carried on in 
the North, and, I suppose, in other parts of Ireland. Large 
funds are sent from England, and old chapels are being 
reopened and new ones built in all directions. No doubt the 
conversion of the Roman Catholics is intended; but as they 
are inaccessible, proselytes are eagerly sought from among 
the Presbyterians, and still more the Episcopalians. Here 
considerable success is attained. The Irish tendency to 
extremes, and the love of novelty and variety, help the 
missionaries. The Irish Church is decidedly “ Evangelical,” 
and its humbler members readily pass to another Protestant 
body, whenever they happen to have a quarrel with the 





parson, or to prefer a more free-and-easy form of worship, 
away from the restraining presence of the upper classes; but 
these little chapels are not self-supporting, and when the 
English supplies are withdrawn, the new Methodists will 
probably return to the inoffensive old Church, which is now 
weakened by their secession.—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. 8S. Barr, 


Rosskeen, Rathmullan, County Donegal, March 4th. 





ANIMAL ETIQUETTE. 

[To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Yonr article on “ Animal Etiquette,” in the Spectator 
of March 2nd, does not notice a habit prevailing in the 
bee world which seems to deserve that name. It is that 
bees in a hive never turn their backs on the queen. The 
members of her retinue (the “ladies in waiting”) are ranged 
dutifally round her, and the same order is maintained as the 
queen passeson her way. One of the surest ways of finding 
the queen (no easy task) is to look for a cluster of bees the 
various members of which are standing in a circle, their 
bodies radiating outwards like the spokes of a wheel. It ig 
believed that queens do not use their stings, except in a battle 
royal,—a conflict with a rival. They may be handled at all 
times with impunity, even put in the mouth (experto crede) 
without showing any resentment, save by a bite! In a royal 
sister alone they seem to recognise a “foeman worthy of 
their steel.” Is this etiquette too? or has it stretched to the 
verge of prejudice ? 

It is true bees have been known to kill a new queen by 
suffocation, technically called “encasing,” but the process 
has been explained as denoting an exaberance of loyalty 
and joy at finding a new sovereign, who is thus literally 
“ smothered by kindness,”—Qy., kisses >—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. T. RENDELL, 

Timsbury Rectory, Bath, March 4th. 





“THE FIRE OF FRENDRAUGHT.” 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor,’’] 

S1r,—May I inform K. Gordon, through your columns, 
that the fragmentary ballad under the above title, which is 
printed in my “ Popular British Ballads,” and was quoted 
by your reviewer (Spectator, February 23rd), first appeared in 
Ritson’s “Scottish Songs,” II, 35, “as remembered by the 
Rev. Mr. Boyd, the translator of Dante”? The stanzas are 
praised by Professor F. J. Child, and were chosen by me, 
among other versions, for their poetical merits, to which your 
reviewer has done honourable tribute. The geographical slip 
which K. Gordon wrote to you to correct, was not quoted, I 
may just mention, from my brief notes on the fragment. A 
résumé of the whole subject may be found, it is hardly 
necessary to say, in Professor Child’s “ English and Scottish 
Ballads.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. BrRimM.EY JOHNSON. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S ADVICE TO READERS. 
[To tue EpiToR oF THE “* SPEcTATOR,”’] 

S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of March 2nd, you say 
rightly that men do not go to books, either in youth or in age, 
that they may enter into the joys and troubles of imaginary 
persons. Who is the author of this aphorism,—* Young 
men read novels to learn about life, old men to forget about 
it”? Ihave always thought there was much truth in it— 
Tam, Sir, &c., H. R. 





SIR M. MONIER- WILLIAMS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to the article on 
“ Figure-Skating,” which appeared in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 23rd. In that article I am kindly referred to, but in 
such a way as to give an impression that I am a defunct man, 
whose course in life is ended. Your correspondent seems to 
be in doubt whether my departure from this workaday world 
occurred twenty or fifteen years ago. I must therefore 
request you to notify in your next issue that—albeit obliged 
by attacks of influenza to winter in the South—I am still a 
living Oxford Professor (see the University Calendar for 
1895), with, I trust, a good deal of work still to be accom- 
plished before I pass off the stage. My friends in India, who 
are assisting me in the completion of the Indian Institute, 
might relax their efforts, if it were rumoured among them 
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that I had already attained to that degree of Nirvana which 
is implied in being “ still remembered” and nothing more.—I 


am, Sir, &e., 


Cannes, March 3rd. Monier Monrier-WILLIAMS, 


Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpxcratoR.”’] 
Srr,—Does the following dog-story show a sense of humour? 
A retriever was in the habit of leaving his bed in the kitchen 
when he heard his master descending the stairs in the 
morning. On one occasion a new kitchen-maid turned him 
out of his bed at a much earlier hour than usual. He looked 
angrily at her, but walked out quietly. Time passed, and he 
was nowhere to be found. At last, in going to her bedroom, 
the kitchen maid found him coiled up in her own bed.—I am, 


Sir, &e., B. B. 


POETRY. 


WITHOUT HIM. 














[And I thought I said in my dream: * What a very long time 
you have been away.’”’] 





To live the sorrow down, and try to be 

Familiar with the strange new sense of light: 
To learn once more to laugh, and even see 

Some half-drawn plans—nor quiver at the sight : 
To envy little children in the lanes 

Their fathers’ hands—the wealth of love bestow’d : 
To know that only memory remains 

With ill-trimm’d lamps to light the roughen’d road. 


To watch the hands upon the clock creep round 
Towards his hour with cautious, steady strength: 
Like pilgrim feet that tread on holy ground 
Toil on in patience,—till the shrine at length 
Is reach’d, and pass’d. To see the papers wait; 
The dog sleep soundly at the open door, 
And then to know his touch upon the gate 
Will never charm the twilight any more. 


To watch the snowdrops fade, the roses droop 
Their heavy heads upon the mossy wall : 

To see the seats beneath the limes, and stoop 
With choking throat to hide the tears that fall. 

To see the blooms he set grow up apace, 
The large blue pansies that he tended so, 

The wide, white blossoms in their snowy grace, 
And hollyhocks with pink puffs all ablow. 


To stand within the room where life went out 
With breath of roses, and with perfect peace :— 
To feel again the stupor, and the doubt, 
To hear the alter’d voice moan on, and cease :— 
‘To plead for just one conscious word, one smile, 
One feeble touch to soften down the pain: 
To watch the sun go out. The shadows file 
Across the room,—and then grow calm again. 


Te carry through the years the burning thought 
OF helpful actions that were slowly done ; 
To speak in dreams what echoes seldom caught ; 
To have the blessing back that Death has won :— 
To dream of dead days with their old repose ; 
With clearer sight correcting each mistake; 
And then to see the gates of life unclose, 
The fine face vanish—and the morning break. 
EpitH RUTTER. 








BOOKS. 


Ba 8 ee 
MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” * 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

THE point at which Mr. Balfour passes from demonstrating 
the inadequacy of sceptical systems to the credibility of 
theology, is, on the whole, the least satisfactory in his book. 





The general drift of his reasoning is this,—Naturalism 
defined.as what has usually been called Materialism, namely, 
the reference of all we are and do and think to purely physical 
causes, is full of self-contradictions; and if we are content to 
rest on that, we are content to rest on a network of incon- 
sistent and mutually destructive conceptions. But even if 
we are not content to rest on that, and pass on to find out 
for ourselves a basis of thought which takes for granted 
that human needs (as distinct from mere desires) have some 
corresponding satisfaction in the objective system of the 
universe, we cannot promise ourselves anything like certitude. 
“Certitude indeed is found to be the child not of reason, 
but of custom; and if we are less perplexed about the creed 
on which we are hourly called to act, than upon those which 
do not touch so closely our obvious and immediate needs, 
it is not because the questions suggested by the former are 
easier to answer, but because as a matter of fact we are much 
less inclined to ask them.” (p. 164.) If faith be the principle 
on which we rely whenever we act on what is not proved, we 
act as much on faith when we rely on the rising of the sun, 
for instance, as when we rely on the love of God. Only we 
are much more accustomed to find the one habit clearly 
justify itself than the other. The pettier habits are always 
verifying their own validity. The deeper spiritual habits are, 
whether really verified or not, much less within the reach of 
minute verification. That is, we take it, the net result of 
Mr. Balfour’s teaching, which yet all runs in a direction that 
we may thus express,—‘ Trust the teaching of your spiritual 
needs no less than of your pettier physical needs; you may 
not find the same certitude in the gradual and sometimes 
doubtful verification of the latter that you do in the verifica- 
tion of the former, but you will gain a growing confidence in 
the reality of the objective satisfaction provided for these 
deeper needs by the whole system of the universe, and a 
growing unity and harmony in yourself, as the consequence 
of that trust.’ 


We think Mr. Balfour might have spoken in a tone of 
greater assurance. For example, the critical point where scep- 
tical systems diverge most decisively from genuinely ethical 
and theological systems of the universe is the question of free- 
will or determinism; and we will say with some confidence 
that no man who believes honestly that he is not the mere 
product of all that he has inherited from the past and from 
the network of circumstance over which he has had no 
control, but that he freely moulds his own life and character 
from day to day, can be a believer in what Mr. Balfour calls 
“Naturalism,” or can doubt the existence of a spiritual 
Creator. Yet of this limited freedom of the will of man, 
we have more ample verifications than we have of the daily 
rising of the sun itself. Mr. Balfour, as it seems to us, 
does not attach half enough importance to this daily,—it 
may be even hourly,—verification of the great break in that 
iron chain of causation which is supposed to reduce man to 
an automaton, and to justify the creed of Naturalism as to 
the impossibility of miracle. There is one fine passage in 
Mr. Balfour’s book in which he asserts that there is as clear 
evidence of the power of man to intervene and more or less 
mould for himself the great evolution of physical causes, 
in his pettier way, as there is, in the theologian’s view, 
of the power of God to take “preferential” action in the 
work of evolution. But Mr. Balfour does not make this, as 
we think he should have made it, the great pivot of his 
argument. If we can verify anything, we can verify what 
the determinist denies, that of two alternatives we can choose 
as we will, even though what we will to choose is not what it 
pleases us to choose, and this once granted, the whole system 
of “ Naturalism ” is broken in pieces, and the way opened, not 
only for faith in God, but for faith in the whole circle of so- 
called “supernatural” influences, miracle amongst them. 

But let us be content with what Mr. Balfour gives us, 
which, indeed, will have all the greater weight because he is 
so cautious, not to say hesitating, in what he asserts. No 
one can deny that the whole drift and tendency of his 
book is really to introduce us to theology, however guarded 
may be the language in which he prefers the larger hope and 
“ doubts our doubts away.” “I have always found it easier,” 
he says, “to satisfy myself of the insufficiency of Naturalism, 
than of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes by 
which it has been sought either to modify or to complete it.” 





* The Foundations of Belief: being Notes introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. London: Longmans, 


(p. 92.) And this admission which runs through the book 
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ought to give still greater force to the very strong bias which 
pervades it towards the religious and Christian side. Wecan- 
not better illustrate at once Mr. Balfour’s caution and his confi- 
dence than by extracting the passage in which he contrasts 
what he refuses to say in defence of his own religious postulates 
with what he denies that any opponent has the right to say, 
—the passage in which he complains of the difference 
between his assumption that our deeper needs point to 
objective satisfactions of these needs, and the assumption 
that whatever the heart desires, that it will sooner or later 
obtain :— 


“ Whether this correspondence is best described as that which 
obtains between a ‘need’ and its ‘satisfaction,’ may be open to 
question. But, at all events, let it be understood that if the 
relation so described is, on the one side, something different from 
that between a premise and its conclusion, so, on the other, it is 
intended to be equally remote from that between a desire and its 
fulfilment. That it has not the logical validity of the first I have 
already admitted, or rather asserted. That it has not the casual, 
wavering, and purely ‘subjective’ character of the second is not 
less true. For the correspondence postulated is not between the 
fleeting fancies of the individual and the immutable verities of 
an unseen world, but between these characteristics of our nature, 
which we recognise as that in us which, though not necessarily 
the strongest, is the highest ; which, though not always the most 
universal, is nevertheless the best. But because this theory may 
seem alike remote from familiar forms both of dogmatism and 
scepticism, and because I am on that account the more anxious 
that no unmerited plausibility should be attributed to it through 
any obscurity in my way of presenting it, let me draw out, even 
at the cost of some repetition, a brief catalogue of certain things 
which may, and of certain other things which may not, be legiti- 
mately said concerning it. We may say of it, then, that it 
furnishes us with no adequate philosophy of religion. But we 
may not say of it that it leaves religion worse, or, indeed, other- 
wise provided for in this respect than science. We may say of it 
that it assumes without proof a certain consonance between the 
‘ subjective’ and the ‘ objective ;’ between what we are moved to 
believe and what in fact is. We may not say that the presup- 
positions of science depend upon any more solid, or, indeed, upon 
any different, foundation. We may say of it, if we please, that 
it gives us a practical, but not a theoretic, assurance of the 
truths with which it is concerned. But, if so, we must describe 
in the same technical language our assurance respecting the 
truths of the material world. We may say of it that it accepts 
provisionally the theory, based on scientific methods, which 
traces back the origin of all beliefs to causes which, for the most 
part, are non-rational, and which carry with them no warrantry 
that they will issue in right opinion. But we may not say of it 
that the distinction thus drawn between the non-rational causes 
which produce the immediate judgments of sense-perception, and 
those which produce judgments in the sphere of ethics or theology, 
imply any superior certitude iu the case of the former. We may 
say of it that it admits judgments of sense-perception to be the 
most inevitable, but denies them to be the most worthy. We may 
say of it generally, that as it assumes the Whoie, of which we 
desire a reasoned knowledge, to include human consciousness as 
an element, it refuses to regard any system which, like Naturalism, 
leaves large tracts and aspects of that consciousness unaccounted 
for and derelict as other than, to that extent, at least, irrational ; 
and that it utterly declines to circumscribe the Knowable by 
frontiers whose delimitation Reason itself assures us can be 
justified on no rational principle whatsoever.” (pp. 247-50.) 


If it be asked to what kind of belief this principle that our 
deeper needs point to a more or less true and valid satisfac- 
tion, leads Mr. Balfour, we should reply that it leads him first 
to the conviction that the irrational system of instincts and 
habits which underlie human reason, are piloted by a super- 
human power “by slow degrees and, as it were, with difficulty 
to a rational issue,”—in other words, to a faith in a divine 
purpose which does not easily subdue the obstacles in the path 
of evolution. He argues that evolution, though it does not 
strengthen the argument from design, does harmonise with 
it, and runs parallel with the evolution of revelation itself, 
which also begins in very rudimentary forms and takes cen- 
turies to work itself out in its highest form. This is the 
remarkable passage in which Mr. Balfour compares the 
evolution of the biological sciences with the evolution of 
theological knowledge :— 


“For, whatever difference there may be between the growth of 
theological knowledge and of other knowledge, their resemblances 
are both numerous and instructive. In both we note that move- 
ment has been sometimes so rapid as to be revolutionary, some- 
times so slow as to be imperceptible. In both, that it has been 
sometimes an advance, sometimes a retrogression. In both, that 
it has been sometimes on lines permitting a long, perhaps an 
indefinite, development, sometimes in directions where farther 
progress seems barred for ever. In both, that the higher is, from 
the point of view of science, largely produced by the lower. In 
both, that, from the point of view of our provisional philosophy, 
the lower is only to be explained by the higher. In both, that 


the final product counts among its causes a vast multitude of | 





physiological, psychological, political, and social antecedents with 
which it has no direct rational or spiritual affiliation.” (p. 329.) 


But Mr. Balfour is not disposed to stop here. He recognises 
the Incarnation as the great remedy for our dismay at the 
vastness of Creation, and our consequent disposition to fancy 
ourselves ants on an ant-hill which the next tread of a care. 
less foot may destroy. We have formerly quoted the fine 
passage on the subject of the suffering under which we groan, 
and which we are disposed to regard as utterly inconsistent 
with the goodness of God till we learn that he, too, was 
willing to bear for us all, and more than all, that he inflicts 
upon us. Let us add the following noble passage on the 
Incarnation as a remedy for the dismay with which the 
gigantic scale of Creation has especially impressed the 
modern mind since the discovery of Copernicus that the earth 
is a mere speck in the material universe :— 


“ The feeling of trusting dependence which was easy for the 
primitive tribes, who regarded themselves as their God's peculiar 
charge, and supposed Him in some special sense to dwell among 
them, is not easy for us; nor does it tend to become easier. We 
can no longer share their naive anthropomorphism. We search 
out God with eyes grown old in studying Nature, with minds 
fatigued by centuries of metaphysic, and imaginations glutted 
with material infinities. It is in vain that we describe Him as 
immanent in creation, and refuse to reduce Him toan abstraction, 
be it deistic or be it pantheistic. The overwhelming force and regu- 
larity of the great natural movements dull the sharp impression of 
an ever-present Personality deeply concerned in our spiritual well- 
being. He is hidden, not revealed, in the multitude of phenomena, 
and as our knowledge of phenomena increases, He retreats out of 
all realised connection with us farther and yet farther into the 
illimitable unknown. Then it is that, through the aid of 
Christian doctrine, we are saved from the distorting influences of 
our own discoveries. The Incarnation throws the whole scheme 
of things, as we are too easily apt to represent it to ourselves, into 
a different and far truer proportion. It abruptly changes the whole 
scale on which we might be disposed to measure the magnitudes of 
the universe. What we should otherwise think great, we now 
perceive to be relatively small. What we should otherwise think 
trifling, we now know to be immeasurably important. And the 
change is not only morally needed, but is philosophically justified. 
Speculation by itself should be sufficient to convince us that, in 
the sight of a righteous God, material grandeur and moral excel- 
lencies are incommensurable quantities; and that an infinite 
accumulation of the one cannot compensate for the smallest 
diminution of the other. Yet I know not whether, as a theistic 
speculation, this truth could effectually maintain itself against 
the brute pressure of external Nature. In the world looked at by 
the light of simple theism, the evidences of God’s material power 
lie about us on every side, daily added to by science, universal, 
overwhelming. The evidences of His moral interest have to be 
anxiously extracted, grain by grain, through the speculative 
analysis of our moral nature. Mankind, however, are not given 
to speculative analysis ; and if it be desirable that they should be 
enabled to obtain an imaginative grasp of this great truth; if 
they need to have brought home to them that, in the sight of God, 
the stability of the heavens is of less importance than the moral 
growth of a human spirit, I know not how this end could be more 
completely attained than by the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation.” (pp. 346-48.) 


It is impossible to give an adequate impression of a really 
great book of this kind in the space at the disposal of any 
weekly journal, but we must add that it contains many 
brilliant and epigrammatic criticisms, which only the students 
of philosophy can fully appreciate. Take for instance the 
following singularly terse and brilliant criticism of the 
system of Spinoza :— 

“ Philosophers, indeed, may find but small satisfaction in his 
[Spinoza’s] methods or conclusions. They may see but little to 
admire in his elaborate but illusory show of quasi-mathematical 
demonstration; in the Nature which is so unlike the Nature of 
the physicist that we feel no surprise at its being also called God ; 
in the God Who is so unlike the God of the theologian that we 
feel no surprise at His also being called Nature; in the a priort 
metapbysic which evolves the universe from definitions ; in the 
freedom which is indistinguishable from necessity ; in the volition 
which is indistinguishable from intellect ; in the love which is in- 
distinguishable from reasoned acquiescence; in the universe from 
which have been expelled purpose, morality, beauty, and causa- 
tion, and which contains, therefore, but scant room for theology, 
ethics, esthetics, and science. In the two hundred years and 
more which have elapsed since the publication of his system, it 
may be doubted whether two hundred persons have been con- 
vinced by his reasoning. Yet he continues to interest the world ; 
and why? Not, surely, asa guide through the mazes of meta- 
panty Not asa pioneer of ‘ higher ’ criticism. Least of all because 

e was anything so commonplace as a heretic or an atheist. The 
true reason appears to me to be very different. It is partly, at 
least, because in despite of his positive teaching he was endowed 
with a religious imagination which, in however abstract and meta- 
physical a fashion, illumined the whole profitless bulk of incon- 
clusive demonstration ; which enabled him to find in notions most 
remote from sense-experience the only abiding realities; and to 
converta purely rational adhesion to the conclusions supposed to 
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flow from the nature of an inactive, impersonal, and unmoral 
substance, into something not quite inaptly termed the Love of 


God.” (pp. 243-45.) 

For our own parts we should have been disposed to omit the 
“not” before “quite inaptly,” but we do not think that we 
differ substantially from Mr. Balfour. 





TALES OF MEAN STREETS.* 


TuEsE tales paint with a marvellous literary skill and force 
the life which the author by implication alleges to be the 
normal life of the London poor. Were this the East-End, 
the whole of the East-End, and were the East-End nothing 
but this, then indeed are we of all mex most miserable. If the 
squalor, the cruelty, the drunkenness, the deadly and grinding 
monotony, the total lack of all that is wholesome and loveable 
in human nature, here so vividly depicted, were really typical 
of the poorer streets of London, we should have to admit that 
we are face to face with a moral situation as awful and as 
terrifying as any that the world has ever encountered. If 
“ Lizerant,” the factory girl, and_ Billy, the man who lives on 
her and his mother, traly represented the people of the mean 
streets, and if the social and political forces now at work 
were giving us such people as their normal product, one must 
feel that our society is rotten to the core, and that the 
sooner it is smashed to atoms the better. But we do not 
believe that the life here set forth is typical, or that Billy 
is a normal character, and we venture to say that those who 
know the East-End at first hand, and who most deplore its 
miseries, would be the first to endorse this denial. We do not 
say that Mr. Morrison has not drawn from the life. He may 
have done so and yet not painted the typical East-Ender. 
What we assert is that he has taken the worst characters in 
Mr. Booth’s Class A—the class of the semi-criminals and the 
morally and physically degraded—and has set them up, or 
appeared to set them up, as if they were truly representa- 
tive of East London. But Class A, as Mr. Booth showed us, 
is only some 9 per cent. of the East End. 


Let us show by quotation what sort of people are Lizerunt 
and Billy. Lizerunt (Elizabeth Hunt) worked in a pickle 
factory. She married late, i.e, at seventeen, Billy Chope, 
who supported life by taking from the widowed mother with 
whom and on whom he lived, the proceeds of her mangling. 
When he married Lizerunt, after a courtship in which 
knocking her down and kicking her was an episode, he had 
two women to provide money for him instead of one, and this 
suited him exactly. He grudged Lizerunt her babies, how- 
ever, as they kept her from work. At last his mother began 
to sicken, and, as the poor will, developed the instinct of saving 
enough money to bury her. Billy found the little hoard and 
seized it— 

“*No, Billy, don’t take that—don’t!’ implored his mother. 
‘There’ll be some money for them things when they go ’ome— 
’ave that. I’m savin’ it, Billy, for something partic’ler: s’elp me 
Gawd, I am, Billy.’—‘ Yus,’ replied Billy, raking diligently among 
the clinkers, ‘ savin’ it for a good ol’ booze. An’ now you won’t 
’ave one. Bleedin’ nice thing, ’iding’ money away from yer own 
son!’—‘Itain’t for that, Billy—s’elp me, it ain’t; it’s vase any- 
think ’appens to me. On’y to put me away decent, Billy, that’s 
all. We never know, an’ you'll be glad of it t’elp bury me if I 
should go any time—’—‘I’ll be glad of it now,’ answered Billy, 
who had it in his pocket; ‘an’ I’ve got it. You ain’t a dyin’ 
sort, you ain’t; an’ if you was, the parish ’ud soon tuck you up. 
P’raps you'll be straighter about money after this.’—‘ Let me ’ave 
some, then—you can’t want it all. Give me some, an’ then ’ave 
the money for the things. There’s ten dozen and seven, and you 
can take ’em yerself if ye like.’—‘ Wot—in this ’ere rain? Not 
me! I bet I'd ’ave the money if I wanted it without that. ’Ere 
—change these ’ere fardens at the draper’s wen you go out: 
there’s two bob’s worth an’ a penn’orth; I don’t want to bust my 
pockets wi’ them,’ ” 


That is how Billy treated his mother. How he treated his 
wife while she was expecting her first baby, is told in the 
previous chapter. Billy kicks Lizerunt because she will not 
give him money, and then goes out. By the time he comes 
back the baby is born. After looking at it he asks, “ Where’s 
my dinner P ”— 
; “*T dunno,’ Lizer responded hazily. ‘Wot’s the time ?’— 
Time ? Don’t try tokid me. You git up; goon. I want my 
dinner. vad Mother’s gittin’ it, I think,’ said Lizer. ‘Doctor had 
to slap ’im like anything ’fore’e’d cry. ’E don’t cry now much. 
E~— Go on; out ye git. I do’want no more damn jaw. Git 
my dinner.’—‘ I’m a-gitting of it, Billy” his mother said, at the 
door. She had begun when he first entered. ‘It won’t be a 
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minute.’—‘ You come ’ere; y’aint alwis s’ ready to do er’ work 
are yeP She ain’t no call to stop there no longer, an’ I owe ’er 
one for this mornin.’ Will ye git out, or shall I kick ye? ’—* She 
can’t Billy,’ his mother said. And Lizer snivelled and said, 
‘ You’re a damn brute. Y’ought to be bleedin’ well booted.” But 
Billy had her by the shoulders and began to haul; and again his 
mother besought him to remember what he might bring upon 
himself. At this moment the doctor’s dispenser, a fourth-year 
London Hospital student of many inches, who had been washing 
his hands in the kitchen, came in. For a moment he failed to 
comprehend the scene. Then he took Billy Chope by the collar, 
hauled him pell-mell along the passage, kicked him (hard) into 
the gutter, and shut the door. When he returned to the room, 
Lizer, sitting up and holding on by the bed-frame, gasped 
hysterically : ‘Ye bleedin’ makeshift, I’d ’ave yer liver out if I 
could reach ye!) You touch my ’usband, ye long pisenin’ ’ound 
you! Ow!’ And, infirm of aim, she flung a cracked teacup at 
his head. Billy’s mother said, ‘Y’ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you low blaggard. If ’is father was alive ’e’d knock 
yer ’ead auf. Call yourself a doctor—a passel o’ boys—! Git 
out! Go out ’o my ’ouse or I’ll give y’in charge!’ 

This is no doubt in one sense a true description, but is only 
true of a small and exceptional class in the East-End. It 
requires, however, a certain effort not to regard it as typical 
as well as true. If we read a vivid account of the cruel 
and savage husband in Mayfair we recognise easily enough 
that he is not a type of the West-End husband. We know, 
however, so little of East-End life at first-hand that we 
are apt to treat everything depicted with an East-End 
atmosphere as typical. It is the mistake of the traveller also 
who goes to the East and happens, as he well may, on some 
accidental and occasional piece of humanity or cruelty, as 
the case may be. Down it goes in his note-book as an in- 
stance of normal Arab goodness or wickedness, and unless he 
is able to live down this impression he is apt to think of “ alk 
Eastern peoples ” as tinged with the particular vice or virtue 
which he came across in so sensational a way. But it may be 
said that Mr. Morrison does not merely paint East London 
by striking and sensational stories. In his introduction, he 
gives us a general description of the moral atmosphere of the 
mean streets. True, the effect of this general description 
seems hardly less appalling than that produced by the more 
dramatic portions of the book. Here is the description of the 
normal day in the street, and every day is normal. First 
comes the calling of the men by the policeman :— 


“The knocking and the shouting pass, and there comes the 
noise of opening and shutting of doors, and a clattering away to 
the docks, the gasworks and the shipyards. Later, more door- 
shutting is heard, and then the trotting of sorrow-laden little 
feet along the grim street to the grim Board School three grim 
streets off. Then silence, save for a subdued sound of scrubbing 
here and there, and the puny squall of croupy infants. After 
this, a new trotting of little feet to docks, gasworks, and ship- 
yards with father’s dinner in a basin and a red handkerchief, and 
so to the Board School again. More muffled scrubbing and more 
squalling, and perhaps a feeble attempt or two at decorating the 
blankness of a square hole here and there by pouring water into 
a grimy flower-pot full of dirt. Then comes the trot of little feet 
toward the oblong holes, heralding the slower tread of sooty 
artisans; a smell of bloater up and down; nightfal!; the fighting 
of boys in the street, perhaps of men at the corner near the beer- 
shop; sleep. And this is the record of a day in this street; and 
every day is hopelessly the same.” 


The children of the street and the life they lead wail in 
undertone in Mr. Morrison’s description :— 


“There is no house without children in this street, and the 
number of them grows ever and ever greater. Nine-tenths of 
the doctor’s visits are on this account alone, and his appearances 
are the chief matter of such conversation as the women make 
across the fences. One after another the little strangers come, 
to live through lives as flat and colourless as the day’s life in this 
street. Existence dawns, and the doctor-watchman’s door knock 
resounds along the row of rectangular holes. Then a muffled 
cry announces that a small new being has come to trudge and 
sweat its way in the appointed groove. Later, the trotting of 
little feet and the school; the mid-day play hour, when love 
peeps even into this street; after that more trotting of little 
feet—strange little feet, new little feet—and the scrubbing, and 
the squalling, and the barren flower-pot; the end of the sooty 
day’s work ; the last home-coming; nightfall; sleep.” 


Mr. Morrison will not even let us hope that his mean street 
is the exception. It is the rule— 


“ Where in the East End lies this street? Everywhere. The 
hundred-and-fifty yards is only a link in a long and a mightily 
tangled chain—is only a turn in a tortuous maze. This street of 
the square holes is hundreds of miles long. That it is planned 
in short lengths is true, but there is no other way in the world 
that can more properly be called a single street, because of its 
dismal lack of accent, its sordid uniformity, its utter remoteness 
from delight.” 


So convincing and so excellent is Mr. Morrison’s art, that it 
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requires no small effort to pull oneself together, and ask 
again,—Is this true, and is it indeed a fact that all East 
London has upon it the weight of twenty Atlantics of grim, 
grimy, sordid, impenetrable, hopeless, helpless misery? We 
believe that it is not true. We shall be told that we are 
drugging a middle-class conscience in denying its truth, but 
we deny it. We believe that Mr. Morrison, like so many 
men before him, has painted his mean street in these hues 
of gloom and wretchedness, because he has imported into it 
the ideas of his own class. What the highly-educated and 
cultivated man of letters at this century’s end dreads above 
all things is dull monotony. A life which does not run 
glittering like a brook in the open sunshine is not merely un- 
blest, but the most terrifying, the most awful of earthly ills. 
Than that, he would rather face anything. But the plain 
men and women of this workaday world, though they may like 
a holiday and a spree, have no such horror of monotony. 
Their nerves are not shaken with wild vibrations by the dread 
of a yesterday, a to-day, and a to-morrow, which know no 
change. Besides, A’s monotony is always more appalling to 
B than B’s own. X,a head-clerk in the City, goes to the 
Bank every day by the same ’bus, and will do so till the un- 
known day on which each and every City man hails his last 
’bus. This is monotony indeed; yet that very man heartily 
pities the eating-house waiter who spends his life calling out 
‘a sausage on mash.” Examine Mr. Morrison’s account 
closely, and it is clear that the monotony is what horrifies 
him. But that monotony Providence has inexorably fixed 
on the shoulders of ninety-nine-hundredths of the human 
race. Can the results achieved by the one man in a hundred 
who escapes the monotony of existence be said to prove that 
life is necessarily better when unmonotonous ? 

But we must not seem to write as if we thought the life 
of the mean streets a desirable one. God knows there is 
much there to be morally and physically mended. The 
ugliness and griminess of life in the East-End is a great and 
terrible evil. We have no sort of sympathy with those who 
talk as if the ugliness and the grime did not matter. They 
do matter; and it is not too much to say that the men and 
women who are reared, not in the woods and fields, but in 
the East-End as it is at present, cannot grow to perfection. 
For that reason we would do everything that communal 
effort can do to combat the dirt and the sordidness. And, 
first, the fog and the smoke. While London pours coal grit 
on its own head day after day, the poorer Londoners can 
never know the pleasure of cleanliness and fresh air. By 
all means let us abate the evils of London life, but do not 
let us delude ourselves into imagining that half London is 
inhabited by a race of Yahoos. 

A last word as to Mr. Morrison’s book as a whole. What 
we have said must not be taken in the least as said in depre- 
ciation of his art. He is a writer of great power. Again, 
we have not the least wish to speak as if he were deluding 
consciously the public into taking too black a view of the 
East-End. He is merely a painter who draws sombre subjects 
and works in sombre colours. To point this out, and to add 
that nevertheless the world is not a place without light and 
sunshine, is not to impeach either his art or his sincerity. 





COUCH’S GOLDEN TREASURY.* 
GOLDEN epithets attach themselves without any want of 
appropriateness to the lyrical collections which it tempts so 
many men of letters to make. There is always some new line 
of choice to follow,—some new fancy to express, some fresh 
point of view from which the ever-worshipped lyric may be 
regarded by its untiring lovers. Mr. Quiller Couch, whose 
name is well and favourably known for his own work in other 
lines, has heen tempted to add it to the muster-roll of col- 
lectors at the head of the delightful volume before us. After 
comparing several definitions of the lyric, he has chosen 
that which describes it as a short poem, essentially melodious 
in rhythm and structure, treating summarily of a single 
thought, feeling, or situation, and so inclusive of the sonnet 
and exclusive of the ballad and the ode. We do not exactly 
accept the definition, holding that if some sonnets are lyrics, 
most are not; and that Mr. Couch is more nearly right 
when he says that the line is notoriously hard to draw, 
but that “in practice the lyric is moderately easy to dis- 
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cern.” We take it that a lyric is really a lyric, “we know 
not why and care not wherefore,” and certainly do not 
see that it is possible to limit it to the expression of “a 
single thought.” There are surely few more perfect 
specimens of the lyric in its way than Byron’s famous 
“Isles of Greece,” even though Mr. Palgrave, perhaps from 
some similar theory about the lyric’s limitations, has, to our 
astonishment, excluded it from his “ Golden Treasury.” Mr, 
Couch has further proceeded upon a plan of his own as to 
date and order, confining himself to what he describes as the 
epoch of Italian influence upon English song, first fairly felt 
in the verses of Surrey and Wyatt, and not fairly quenched 
by the influence of France until the Restoration. This epoch, 
in our collector’s view, “falls naturally into two parts; two 
great creative days with no night between—for the twilight 
in which Shirley sang was already trembling with the dawn 
of Milton.” Thus Mr. Couch’s instinct guides him into a 
poetry of his own, though we cannot resist the expression of a 
considerable doubt whether our English poetry has been go 
purely imitative as he, according to fashion, conceives it to be. 
To us the absolute originality of the pure English lyric is 
part and parcel of its undying charm, the essence and the 
strength of its fair and gracious being. We find no “ Celtic 
influence,” however superior Celtic grace and refinement may 
be, in Lord Dufferin’s judgment, to Saxon crassity and 
moroseness, in the march of Shakespeare’s song, or in the 
latter-day music of Tennyson. They had a fine and nervous 
method of their own, that pair of Saxons, in their different 
and strongly contrasted way. For, as a lyrist, the bard of 
our day can hold his own almost with the great Elizabethan. 
There is nothing morose about their poetry, however much 
their individual characters may have suffered by contrast 
with the fine native geniality of a Voltaire or a Leopardi. 
Heaven save the mark! what extraordinary nonsense is this 
Celtic boom. 

We feel, however, that this is not the place in which to 
indulge in a further vindication of English originality. The 
influence of one school upon another is a legitimate deduction 
from the recognised facts of the poetic pedigree, and in dealing 
with a volume such as this it is better to take the goods the 
gods provide us, and be thankful for such a feast of rhyme, 
of reason, and of wit, as is here provided for us. For Mr. 
Couch is too fond of epigram not to give us an extract such 
as the following from Sir H. Wotton’s well-graced hand, the 
epitaph on Sir Albertus Morton’s wife :— 

“ He first deceased; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died.” 
A prettier thought than this, or one more simply expressed, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere; but surely the antho- 
logist stretches his definition to the verge of breaking when 
he calls the result a lyric. It seems to us wanting at once in 
all the qualities which, as he says, one recognises in the lyric 
by mere feeling. To ourselves, a lyric must be eminently and 
before all a song, or, at all events, singable. And we miss the 
quality in most of the sonnets selected, whether from 
Shakespeare or from less inspiring sources. Many of the 
pieces, such as the striking anonymous poem, “Thy King 
Cometh,” are purely religious in sentiment and execution, 
and in metre which is not akin to the lyrical strain at all; 
and we find it equally difficult to detect a lyric under the 
guise of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lines with which the volume 


closes. :—= 
* Even such is time, that takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

Where we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust.” 

It is better perhaps, on the whole, to take this attractive 
volume as a whole, and to linger among its selections without 
further questioning. The first result upon the mind of the 
present writer is the old and ever-renewed conviction of 
Shakespeare’s extraordinary supremacy in every line that he 
chose to touch. Had he never written a play in his life, the 
selection from his works which here lies before us is enough 
to set him up amongst us as facile princeps amongst all the 
bards, a delightful challenge to any wcumenical congress 
of Celts to erect a rival between them. Reading them again 
in close comparison with the work of those who approach him 
most nearly, we are struck with the extreme directness and 
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transparency of expression which are perbaps the first of 
his characteristics as the “bard of all time.” If we are 
not guilty of a paradox, we should very often say that 
there is nothing Elizabethan about them. They might 
as well be Victorian, and it is only when he is writing 
his comic scenes that he seems a little to lose touch with 
any age but his own. He can mingle the two as no man 
else can; and Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and the rest may 
exchange Elizabethan cranks and quips to something of 
nineteenth-century wonder, while Viola and the Duke dis- 
course in the most undying and unvarying spirit of poesy 
under the trees and in the alcoves. After this power so 
entirely his own, we are again impressed with the curious 
absence from his writings of the endless panegyrics upon 
the details of womanly beauty which make almost the 
whole stock-in-trade of half the singers of the time, and {fill 
and inspire half the ditties collected together in the pages of 
Mr. Couch. They are always very dainty and very pleasant 
to read, like George Wither’s ecstacies about “ Her Hair,” or 
Sir Thomas Wyatt upon “My Lady’s Hand.” But it is 
pleasant to realise with and from Shakespeare that there 
were plenty of other things to think and sing about even 
then. When he enlarges upon the text of Constancy, it is 
not to dwell upon the “two lips, indifferent red,” or the rest 
of the particulars which he has himself made the subject of 
his heroine’s delicious laughter, but to write as he can only :— 
“Oh, never say that I was false of heart! 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify, 


As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from thy soul, which in my heart doth lie. 


That is the home of love: if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again, 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 


ever believe, though in my nature reign’d 

All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 


For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose: in it thou art my all.” 
And we verily believe this to be about the least attractive of 
all the Shakespearian pieces in the volume. “ Full fathom 
five thy father lies,” with all the march of its incomparable 
music, passes before us in stately melody; and we wonder 
much within ourselves that such a critic and observer as Mr. 
Couch should put a questioning “ Shakespeare or Fletcher P ” 
to a poem that almost immediately follows, and is worth 
quoting for that reason :— 
“Urns and odours bring away ! 
Vapours, sighs, darken the day ! 
Our dole more deadly looks than dying: 
Balms and gums and heavy cheers, 


Sacred vials filled with tears, 
And clamours through the wild air flying! 


Come, all sad and solemn shows, 
That are quick-eyed Pleasure’s foes, 
We convent naught else but woes.” 


We could wish, had we the space to anatomise this ditty, line 
by line and word for word, and maintain our thesis that 
Shakespeare never had or could have had a hand in it at all. 
It has none of his thought and none of his expression, and no 
amount of “internal evidence” would convince our stubborn 
ear to the contrary. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the composer, 
has recently started the amazing theory that, as a rule 
“poets have no ear;” but Shakespeare, we suppose, even he 
would admit to be an exception,—and the ring of the lines is 
altogether un-Shakespearian. “Balms and gums and heavy 
cheers” distresses us, perhaps, the most for his reputation. 


Herrick and Ben Jonson, and, in his own so different line, 
the exquisite George Herbert, come the next perhaps in the 
pleasure that it gives us to be reminded of them; and “ Her 
eyes the glow-worm lend thee,” ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” and ‘‘Cherry-ripe,” with its dear old simple 
burden, wield all the old spell over us, though no match for 
“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” as it was breathed over 
Imogen’s imaginary grave, but alive with a perennial beauty 
of their own. Here is a graceful little gem from Herrick, 
upon “ A Child that Died” :— 

“ Here a pretty baby lies 
Sung asleep with lullabies : 


Pray be silent and not stir 
Th’ easy earth that covers her.” 


It is a pretty little piece to conclude withal; but we cannot 








help wondering in what sense it is cited as a lyric. Weare 
not going to quarrel with our really Golden Pomp, however, 
over the shadow of a name. 





MR. BURKE’S SPANISH HISTORY.* 

Or all European nations, Spain can look back upon the most 
eventful, if net the most splendid, past,—a past so eventful 
and so fall of sweeping changes that most historians who 
have been attracted towards it have hesitated to deal with it 
as a whole, continuous story. In an introduction, cbarac- 
terised by much modesty, Mr. Burke speaks feelingly of the 
difficulties which he has encountered in attempting to com- 
press the whole story of the making of the Spanish race into 
one consecutive history. There seemed to be no main road 
for his narrative to follow; the paths which invited him were 
bewildering in number and equality of importance, and 
led, for the most part, into labyrinths of fresh issues, 
Moreover, it is a peculiarity of Spanish history that 
its by-paths, its side-issues, are even more fascinating 
to the student than the broad track upon which they 
enter or from which they diverge, and the temptation to 
follow them, now into Africa, now to Central Europe, 
is almost irresistible. Mr. Burke has not altogether suc- 
ceeded in resisting it, and there is no doubt but that he 
might have related the history of the Peninsula without some 
of the excursions in which he indulges; though, as far as his 
readers are concerned, they may well congratulate themselves 
that he has not exercised a more severe self-restraint, for 
there is hardly a page in these two well-filled volumes that 
does not quicken their interest in the subject-matter of the 
whole, or add to their pleasure in its study. The main 
purpose of the work can be best described in the author’s own 
words :— 

“With regard to the actual scheme of the work, however 
carried out, my object has been to present Spanish History, as I 
believe it never to have been presented before, in moderate 
limits, as one continuous whole ; to tell the story of the growth and 
development of a great nation; and I have sought to show how 
Trajan and Hadrian, how Martial and Theodosius the Great, how 
Quintilian and Prudentius, how St. Vincent and the uncanonised 
Hosius of Cordova, were all as truly Spanish heroes as the Cid or 
Berengaria; that Averroés, forall that he believei in Mobammed, 
was no less an Andalusian than Seneca; that St. Leander and St. 
Dominic, St. Isidore and St. Raymond Lull, were all the fellow- 
countrymen of Ximenez, and that Viriatus was but the forerunner 
of the Great Captain.” 


The first object has been attained by the author with singular 
success. He has contrived to arrange his history in such a 
fashion, that it carries the reader steadily on from century to 
century, and does not oblige him continually to retrace his 
steps in search of omitted factors in the development of the 
nation. With regard to the second, it is difficult to say as 
much. Martial, Trajan, Averroés, and Dominic, were al} 
Spaniards by right of birth, but that they represented any- 
thing like a fixed Spanish type of character during their lives, 
one cannot admit; though no doubt individually they must 
have had great influence, especially in the case of Dominic, 
in the formation of the Spanish type as it existed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the limit of Mr. 
Barke’s history, or even as it is known to us to-day. 
In fact, one can hardly call the history of Spain a 
history of a nation. Rather, it is the history of many 
succeeding nations who have lived and left their mark upon 
one corner of the earth. The mark may not always take a 
very evident form; but it lies there, nevertheless, hidden in 
the character of the people who to-day inherit the soil that 
has been overrun by so many varied races,—and, resisting 
further invasion for centuries, have themselves developed into 
a nation, as distinct as any other on the continent of Europe. 
In the Spaniard of to-day lies the Celt and the Iberian, the 
Carthaginian, the Roman, the Goth, the Vandal, the Visi- 
goth, and the Moor; for out of that welter of races has his 
nation been evolved. Some historians prefer to distinguish 
carefully between these elements, and to eliminate from a 
history of Spain those that have not left their definite trace. 
The Celtiberian they dismiss as prehistoric, not worth con- 
sidering until he has been poured into the mould of 
Roman civilisation, and received the impression of the Roman 
provincial,—more Roman than the Romans themselves. 





* (1.) A History of Spain. By Ulick R, Burke, M.A. London: Lougmans, 
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From the Spanish Roman who in the person of Trajan and 
Hadrian ruled all the ancient world, and from the Visigoth 
who succeeded him, they derive the fugitives from the Moslem 
conquest who in their mountain strongholds laid the founda- 
tions of the Kingdoms of Leon and Castile. Spanish history, 
for them, begins with those northern kingdoms. The Moorish 
invasion was but an accident that served to consolidate the 
real race of Spaniards; the great Caliphate of Cordova, 
the rule of the Almoravides, and the Moorish Kingdom of 
Granada, were but extraneous episodes to their story. If Mr. 
Burke only means by the words we have quoted to combat 
this idea, we are entirely agreed with his purpose. It is not 
possible to eliminate the African from our consideration of 
the Spaniard. The great cathedral of Cordova, the oldest 
and one of the most splendid places of Christian worship in 
the world, still bears the traces of its first existence as a 
mosque of Islam; and still in the thought, the literature, 
and the daily life of the Spaniard lie traces of the people 
whom the muezzin once summoned to the Mezquita to prayer. 
Perhaps the life of the Cid affords as good an illustration as 
any of the relative position of Moslem and Christian in Spain, 
and of the absence of anything in the shape of race-hatred 
between them. Ruy Diaz of Bivar stands out as the national 
hero, above all others, of Spain. It is characteristic of the 
man that, while he was known among the Moors as “ El 
Campeador,” a Christian nickname, among the Christians he 
was called the “ Cid,” the Moorish title of “ Said ” or chieftain : 

« A medieval condottiere in the service of the Moslem, when he 

was fighting to fill his own coffers with perfect impartiality against 
Moor or Christian : banished as a traitor by his Castilian Sovereign, 
and constantly leading the forces of the Infidel against Aragon, 
against Catalonia, and even against Castile, he has become the 
national hero of Spain. Warring against the Moslem of Valencia 
whom he pitilessly despoiled, with the aid of the Moslem of Sara- 
gossa, whose cause he cynically betrayed, while he yet owned a 
nominal allegiance to Alfonso of Castile, whose territories he was 
pitilessly ravaging; retaining conquered Valencia for his per- 
sonal and private advantage, in despite of Moslem or Christian 
Kings, he has become the type of Christian loyalty and Christian 
chivalry in Europe. Avaricious, faithless, cruel and bold, a true 
soldier of fortune, the Cid still maintains a reputation which is 
one of the enigmas of history.” 
The riddle may be solved by the fact that the Cid was a 
popular hero, whose memory has lived in the heart of the 
people. The Spaniard of his day cherished his independence, 
and hated the tyranny of a Christian King every whit as 
much as the oppression of a Moslem, and Ruy Diaz, whatever 
his character, showed alwaysa fine independence of authorita- 
tive control. One might perhaps compare him with a popular 
national hero of our own, Robin Hood. ‘The Spaniard of 
early times, both under the lax sway of the Moorish conqueror 
and the more oppressive rule of the Christian Kings, dis- 
played a healthy love of freedom and much self-reliance. To 
quote again from our author :— 

“It was not until the Inquisition was forced upon United 
Spain by Isabella the Catholic, and the national lust for the 
plunder of strangers was aroused by the destruction of Granada, 
that the Spaniard became a destroyer of heretics. It was not 
until the spoliation and banishment of Jews and Moriscos, and 
the opening of a new world of heathen treasure on the discovery 
of America, that the Castilian, who has always been independent 
himself, became intolerant of the independence of others. Then, 
indeed, he added the cruelty of the priest to the cruelty of the 
soldier, and, wrapping himself in the cloak of a proud and un- 
compromising national orthodoxy, became the most ferocious 
bigot in two unhappy worlds.” 

As the author says, the country which was hardly con- 
quered by Scipio or Cxsar, which survived the overwhelming 
incursions of Moslem hordes, which produced Averroés and 
Alfonso the Wise, which, under two warrior Kings “ defied 
Rome temporal and Rome spiritual, and all the crusaders of 
Europe,” was enslaved by the dead hand of Dominic. The 
Cid was not forgotten; but the figure that really shadowed 
the future history of Spain was that of Dominic, upholding 
the crucifix on the bloody field of Muret. 


It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to give a fair 
idea of the scope of Mr. Burke’s work. His history, as we 
have already said, is excellently adapted for the use of the 
student, and shows not only much patient research, but also 
a very praiseworthy desire to present facts in their most 
readable form. The author’s style, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat involved, and sometimes rather slipshod ; but in view 
of the many good qualities which he displays as a historian, 
it would be unreasonable to lay much stress upon his literary 
shortcomings, which, after all, are not of a nature to detract 








from the merits of his work, or one’s enjoyment in its 
perusal. We should add that the work contains some excellent 
chapters upon Spanish literature, architecture, and music, 
and that it possesses a really useful index. 

Mr. Jacobs’s book upon the Jews in Spain cannot even be 
called the skeleton of a history, though it affords an ex. 
tremely helpful aid to any future historian of the people. 
The author has been at the pains to hunt up, arrange, and 
index all the archives in Alcala, Barcelona, Madrid, and 
Pamplona, that bear upon Jewish life in Spain. The result 
is a list of eighteen hundred documents, arranged under 
headings of their contents. It is to be hoped that the author 
himself, or some one else, will turn his industry to good 
account, and derive from these sources a history of the ex. 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain,—a task which would well 
repay the labours of any one who undertook it. Mr. Jacobs 
has also added a list of all the authors whose works even 
remotely touch upon the subject, and a list of the family 
names which he came across in the course of his investigation. 
Not unfrequently these names have suffered some change 
from their more familiar form, being almost entirely dis- 
guised under their Spanish or Arabic dress. “Isaac” 
becomes “Acach” or “ Acaz;” “ Mordecai,” “ Mardofay”; 
while “ Abrahim Abenrodrich ” shows a curious combination 
of the Arabic “Ibn” with the Visigothic “ Roderich.” 





THE JEWISH RACE IN ANCIENT AND ROMAN 
HISTORY.* 

THE title of this book is decidedly a deceptive misnomer, 
out of 414 pp., only 92 being devoted to the fortunes of the 
progeny oi Abraham, and even these contain no facts which 
cannot be as well or better ascertained from the study of 
Holy Writ or Josephus; nor is any attempt made to 
elucidate any of those points which a so-called philosophic 
thinker might deem inconsistencies or discrepancies, or even 
allege to be contrary to ordinary morals and common 
humanity, and hence infer that the narrative is altogether 
untrue, or, to use the phrase now in vogue, unhistorical. 
We had hoped to obtain some information regarding the 
religious, moral, and social state of the Jews from the period 
of their conquest by Pompeius to the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire; how far they applied themselves to science, literature, 
and commerce; the origin and peculiar tenets of their sects; 
and some theory which would account for their continued lapses 
into idolatry during their entire history prior to the Captivity, 
while from the period of their return they have perseveringly 
manifested a hatred of image-worship which may be termed 
scrupulous, and even fanatical. We should have wished also 
to learn the author’s views on the prescribed extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, the character of David, the adventures 
of Jonah, and the insanity of Nebuchadnezzar, all of which 
events have furnished weapons to the arsenal of infidelity, and 
are well worthy the attention of the thoughtful reader. He 
has noticed the case of Jephthah’s rash vow, and thinks that 
he merely devoted his daughter to the service of the Taber- 
nacle, which involved perpetual celibacy; but we know of no 
proof of such an Order existing among the Israelites at this 
time, and we know that human sacrifices were frightfully 
common among the Oriental races, as indeed they appear to 
have been among all heathen nations of whom we have any 
definite information. The origin and history of sacrificial 
rites have led to much learned speculation, both from the 
friends and enemies of the Christian faith, and would have 
been well worthy of Doctor Rendu’s attention, considering 
what an important element they constituted in the Jewish 
religion and polity. 

As the author has drawn his materials almost entirely from 
the Bible, to which he closely adheres, we have no reason to 
charge him with inaccuracy; but when he proceeds to treat 
of Hellas and Rome, we find statements of matters of fact 
which we are quite unable to accept, and which must be 
attributed—for they cannot from their nature be deemed 
typographical errors—either to ignorance or carelessness on 
his own part, or gross incompetence on that of the trans- 
lator. For instance, having read Casar’s Commentaries, we 
are unable to believe that the Suabian Ariovistus was King 
of the Sequani who dwelt in Champagne, or that this tribe 
was Teutonic; nor can we guess where he found that 
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Andriscus, a Macedonian adventurer, “ incited the Romans to 
revolt,” the real fact being that he incited the Macedonians 
to revolt against the Romans. Nor can we admit that Cesar 
succeeded in “subjugating the greater part” of our own 
island, being satisfied that he never advanced more than 
two days’ march beyond the Thames, if even so far, and 
knowing that scholars of high reputation have been very 
sceptical as to how far his account of his British expedi- 
tion should be deemed worthy of credit. The title of 
“Prexfectus moratus,” which we are told was given to 
Augustus, does not appear to be Latin at all, and is abso- 
lutely meaningless, the correct term being “ Prefectus 
morum.” The Emperor Otho was defeated at Bedriacum by 
Vitellius, who succeeded him; but we are told that “ Otho 
gave place to Bedriac,” an unintelligible statement, but pro- 
bably due to the translator. What can be the meaning of 
“The army relegated to itself the election of sovereigns ” ? 
We think that Dr. Rendu has exhibited but superficial 
research in his assertion that Constantine established 
Christianity, as in reality he only placed it on an equality 
with the other religions of his Empire, all of which he 
tolerated; nor was the Christian faith established as the 
creed of the State until the reign of Theodosius, and whether 
Constantine was ever a Christian in ary proper sense of the 
term, may well be doubted. More importance should have 
been attached to, and a more detailed account given of, 
three important military events which proved that Rome had 
reached her limits as a conquering Power,—viz., the defeat 
of Crassus by the Parthians, the victory won at Winfield— 
which Schiller terms the “Sister of Canne”—by Herman, 
the Cheruscan Prince, over the legions of Varus, and the in- 
surrection of the Batavian Civilis. The first of these showed 
that the tactics of the legions were not suited to the wide 
sandy, and waterless plains of Upper Asia; the second proved 
the possibility of a United Germany, though the realisation 
has been postponed to our own day; while the third, by its 
mutinies and desertions, gave warning that an army almost 
totally composed of foreigners could not be expected to dis- 
play the steady and patriotic valour of the victors of Zama 
and Aque Sextiz. 

Dr. Rendu does not seem to have had a sufficiently clear 
idea of the Agrarian legislation which caused so much dis- 
quietude for some centuries, for though he appears to discern 
that these enactments referred solely to the State lands, yet 
he also leads his readers to assume that they limited the 
possession of private property in land. No law ever was in 
force in the Roman Republic which prohibited a citizen from 
purchasing as much land as he could pay for, or from accept- 
ing an inheritance or legacy, and it is well known that many 
possessed very large landed estates,—e.g., Cicero, who was the 
very last man to violate a jot or tittle of the law. Perhaps 
the fact that large landed estates, particularly when owned by 
resident proprietors dwelling in stately mansions, are so 
odious to the leaders of the democracy, may be accounted for 
by their lying open to the public eye, and thus exciting, in 
the words of Longfellow,— 

“Fear, that dwells with the tyrant, and envy, the vice «* 

republics.” 

These “ Friends of the People” appear to ignore the fact that 
the wealthiest men in almost every country in Europe possess 
but little landed property, sometimes none at ail; and that 
he whose money is placed in the funds, or in Banks, or in- 
vested in some well-paying speculation, may be able to 
purchase the broad domains of half-a-dozen squires or even 
Peers. Hence it is that in a political cataclysm the noblesse 
campagnarde is always the first to suffer extermination ; while 
the commercial millionaire owes his safety to his obscurity 
unless he exhibits unusual want of caution, though the time 
of reckoning frequently comes to him also. 

The most praiseworthy feature of this work is its spirit of 
regard for justice and the true interests of humanity, its 
deep and unaffected piety, and its recognition of the great 
principle that national sins are sure to lead to national judg- 
ments. In other respects we regret that it is not in our 
power to say much in its favour. 

If, as is generally held, to translate a poem successfully 
even into prose some comprehension of poetic imagery and 
Some acquaintance with the writings of eminent poets be 
required, the same rule must in fairness be applied to history, 
and we would therefore advise the translator of this work to 





study some of our best English writers of this kind, and then 
endeavour to form a style suitable to the importance and 
dignity of the subject. We would also recommend the 
avoidance of Gallicised English, which failed with Horace 
Walpole and even with the much more gifted Hume, and that 
the names of ancient Romans should be spelled as they are 
found in Latin and English books, and not like those of 
modern Parisians. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. W. Laird Clowes (“ Nauti- 
cus”) writes a suggestive paper, entitled “The Millstone 
Round the Neck of England.” The millstone is the policy 
of trying to hold the Mediterranean and the strong place 
of Malta and the weak places of Cyprus and Egypt. He 
“sees” Colonel Elsdale’s proposal to abandon the Mediter- 
ranean in time of war, and “goes one better.” He pro- 
poses to abandon it in peace and at once, and only to send our 
Fleet into it as an occasional visitor, like thatof the Americans. 
What he would do in detail is this. He would evacuate 
Egypt, and let the French go there if they chose. He would 
give Cyprus back to Turkey. Malta he would have guaranteed 
as a neutral patrimony for the Pope. That done, he would 
effectually seal up the Mediterranean at both ends,—at the 
Gibraltar end by taking Tangier (France would be squared by 
getting us out of the Mediterranean), and at the other end by 
making the narrowest part of the Red Sea into a British 
Dardanelles. Oar island of Perim lies in this narrow strait, 
and by fortifying this and two places to be acquired, one on the 
Arabian and one on the African coast, we could effectually 
cork the bottle. No doubt there is something to be said for 
this in theory. We should obtain a wonderful concentra- 
tion of interests and so of power, and in effect double the 
fighting power of our Fleet, but we doubt whether we should 
be really acting wisely. It is admitted that we must have the 
command of the sea if we are to live and prosper as a nation. 
But the sea means the whole sea. If the command of the sea 
means the sea with the Mediterranean omitted, it is not the 
command of the sea in the true sense. It might be necessary 
to leave the Mediterranean for six months in the crisis of a 
great war as a strategic measure, and till our supremacy on 
the water was made clear—i.e., to draw back in order to spring 
the better; but that is a very different thing from total 
abandonment. Besides, it is impossible to do in cold blood 
the sort of thing that Mr. Laird Clowes proposes. It might 
well be that such an act of scientific precaution would bring 
on the great war which all reasonable men want to post- 
pone.——We have mentioned elsewhere Mr. John Holt 
Schooling’s “ Written Gesture;” and shall wait till Mr. 
Huxley has finished his answer to Mr. Balfour before we 
deal with it. An article of considerable interest is that of 
Mr. Bernard Holland on “Some Legal Disabilities of Trade- 
Unions.” The article has a prefatory note by the Duke of 
Devonshire, who urges, as he urged in the Report of the 
Labour Commission, that Trade-Unions should be given the 
power to make themselves “ Corporations,” and so be able to 
make contracts on which they could sue and be sued. Here 
is the Duke’s argument in favour of his proposal :— 

“The evidence taken by the Commission points to an almost 
unanimous desire to substitute some system of arbitration or con- 
ciliation for the present resort to strikes or lock-outs, and to an 
equally general, though more vague, desire that the existing 
methods of voluntary conciliation should be supplemented by 
tribunals with a legislative sanction. But the principal disputes 
on which such tribunals would be called upon to decide are dis- 
putes, not between individual employers and their workmen, but 
between organised bodies of each. These organisations have, 
however, no legal corporate existence, and they are expressly 
prohibited by the law from entering into contracts binding their 
members. The real parties to the dispute would, therefore, come 
before the court with no recognised legal position, and with no 
power to enter into a contract, legally binding on their members, 
either to accept or to abide by the award. Such a position of the 
principal parties, between whom they would have to arbitrate, 
would seem seriously to impair the authority of the courts them- 
selves, and it is doubtful whether their establishment would con- 
stitute any considerable advance on the system of voluntary 
Boards now in existence. It appears to be a necessary condition 
of the effective working of State Boards of Arbitration or Con- 
ciliation that powers should be conferred upon the associations 
which do in fact represent both employers and workmen, in the 
first place to accept, in the name of their members, the arbitration 
of the appointed courts, and in the next to bind their members to 
accept and abide by, for certain defined periods, the award which 
may be pronounced.” 
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Mr. Holland shows how our nimbler-witted cousins in the 
colonies are already carrying out this idea, and gives a sketch 
of a Bill which has just passed the Legislature of South Auc- 
tralia. Doubtless the end is most desirable, but there are 
many difficulties. One of these is the slight hold of many of 
the Unions over their members. It might wreck a weak 
Union utterly to enforce a disagreeable decision. Still, the 
subject is one full of promise, and well worth careful 
discussion. ; 

The National Review for March is a strong number. The 
Episodes are, as usual, very well done, and owing to their 
copious quotation of noteworthy speeches, &c., make a 
valuable arsenal of references. Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s criti- 
cisms of Mr. Balfour’s new book is a profoundly interesting 
paper. Mr. Kidd warmly welcomes Mr. Balfour’s aid in 
support of his main thesis, that society moves forward not 
by the aid of reason, but of religion. Every stroke dealt 
by Mr. Balfour against Naturalism, and in favour of 
authority, is clearly a stroke given to help Mr. Kidd’s main 
argument. Here is one of the many wise and well-put 
things said by Mr. Kidd :— 


“ For the past few decades no observant person can have failed 
to notice that many of the leading minds of our Western civili- 
sation, and more particularly those which have followed the 
course of that great expansion of thought which the second half 
of our century has witnessed, have moved in the shadow of a 
single idea. It seems to have been more or less unconsciously 
accepted.as true that the Darwinian hypothesis had placed the 
final coping-stone on the scheme of rationalistic interpretation of 
the universe, and in particular of human history and human 
affairs. The peculiar and extraordinary feature of the outlook at 
the end of the century is, however, if the writer does not alto- 
gether misread it, that it is already beginning to appear that the 
principal result of the application of the principles of Darwinian 
science to human affairs must be, not the rationalistic interpre- 
tion of the scheme of development at work in the world, but the 
final deposition of Reason from the central place we had come to 
assume that it occupied in the process of evolution the race is 
undergoing. It is not indeed that Reason is to be simply dis- 
credited ; it is rather that it must, with no uncertain voice, be 
relegated to an inferior and subordinate function. The powers 
which are apparently destined to emerge from the scrutiny of 
our time reinvested with all the authority of science as the 
large, integrating, ever-enduring factors in human evolution 
are, strange to say, none other than those which this scrutiny 
was for a time supposed to have finally discredited. Rationalism 
has appealed to the Cesar of modern evolutionary science. It is 
from that Cesar the verdict comes, a verdict apparently destined 
to prove as subversive of a position too hastily assumed as any 
that the theologians in the moments of their highest hopes have 
ventured to predict.” 

In certain details Mr. Kidd cannot endorse Mr. Balfour, but 
the following passage shows how nearly the two thinkers 
agree in essentials :— 

“The writer has followed the argument so far with entire 
assent; it expands and verifies, though by a different mode of 
approach, the position he has himself taken up, namely, that the 
principal result of the revolution which began with Darwin, 
must be to establish as an accepted commonplace of science the 
conclusion that no sanction can ever be found in human reason 
for submitting to the process of evolution with which the cause 
of progress is bound up. Mr. Balfour, in these chapters, has 
practically reached the writer’s conclusion that ‘if man holds 
this world to be a mere sequence of materialistic cause and effect, 
and if he possesses the power (as he does) to suspend this pro- 
cess or to estape its effects, it follows with almost the cogency of 
mathematical demonstration that his own reason can never 
supply him with any effective sanction for submitting to it.’ 
Nay, more, from the side of philosophy Mr. Balfour has taken no 
small step towards verifying his recent prediction that ‘it will 
probably be seen at no distant date that all the efforts of philo- 
sophy, hitherto, to discover such a sanction must eventually be 
placed in the same category with the attempt to discover the 
principle of perpetual motion. For the one task is rendered by 
ultimate natural conditions just as inherently impossible of 
accomplishment as the other.” 

— In “ Friendly Societies and Old-Age Pensions,” Mr. Lister 
Stead, dssistant secretary of the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
replies to Mr. Chamberlain’s recent article on Old-Age Pen- 
sions. -He-declares most positively that the Friendly Societies 
will haye nothing to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. He 
also states that the societies are seriously turning their atten- 
tion to the subject of old-age pensions, and that some of the 
branches of «the Foresters and Odd Fellows Societies have 
actually made the superannuation benefit compulsory. It is 
clear then that even if Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme were not 
proceeded with it would have had a very beneficial effect in 
arousing the Friendly Societies on the subject of provision 
for old age.——“ Drink as a Trade” is an interesting attempt 
to show the enormous importance of brewing and distilling 





as national industries. They are credited by the author, Mr. 
Satchell Hopkins, with paying over £31,000,000 a year in weekly 
wages.——“ The Future of Poetry,” by Mr. A. ©. Benson, 
is a poor article; but Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ Lord Randolph 
Churchill” is very good reading. He is, however, far too 
lenient to Lord Randolph’s habit of stabbing in the back. 
His “public form” was that of a political bravo, whatever 
may have been his private virtues of head and heart.—— 
“Canon Alberic’s Scrap Book” is a good example of the 
horror story. 

The best article in the Contemporary is one on “The 
Referendum in Switzerland,” by Numa Droz. The following 
quotation is worthy of note by those who declare that if a 
Bill were rejected at a Referendum, the Government must 
fall and Parliament be dissolved. If in Switzerland an un. 
successful Referendum is not treated as a vote of want of 
confidence, why should it be so treated here P— 

“The legislator is not discredited; he is only in the position 

of a deputy whose Bill is not passed. There is no question of resign- 
ing. If here and there a measure is rejected, other measures are 
passed ; there is clearly no want of confidence. Moreover, after 
rejecting a law, it is quite common to re-elect the same repre- 
sentatives. Thus the new régime leaves no room for either 
Ministerial or Parliamentary crises. The representatives of the 
people are elected for a comparatively short term, generally three 
years. During this time—thanks to the restraining Referendum 
—they can do nothing really contrary to the public will, at least 
in any essential matter. If they prove incapable, or if their 
action gives cause of complaint, they are replaced at the next 
elections, and there is an end of it. We are far enough by this 
time from that era of revolutions which marked the period 
between 1815 and 1848.” 
——Another interesting article, by ‘A Cairene,” explains 
“Why England is not Popular in Egypt.” We have kept up the 
fiction of doing everything from behind the veil of Khedivial 
sovereignty so well, that the Egyptian attributes all improve- 
ment to the Khedive and not to us.——Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
proposes that the House of Commons should be made capable 
of doing its work faster by more severe rules. No doubt 
there is a great deal too much talk, but the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. The time-limit for speeches—say, 
half-an-hour—would, however, be an excellent reform. 

The Fortnightly has no article which calls for special com- 
ment except Mr. T. W. Russell’s article, and that we have 
noticed elsewhere. 

The New Review contains, among other articles, “The 
Passing of England,” by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. It is a little 
too pessimistic in tone, but ‘the main contention is excellent, 
—namely, that the proper standard of adequate defence is the 
power to beat the enemy. “It seems to me to be sometimes 
forgotten that defence consists in beating the enemy.” 

We cannot, however, close our account of the magazines 
without noting that Blackwood’s Magazine has several excel- 
lent papers. A short story by Mr. D. Storrar Meldram, 
called “The Touch of Spring,” though extremely simple in 
construction and handling, has in it the note of real distinction. 
The characters, a Scotch farmer’s daughter, her father, her 
boyish lover, and the loutish neighbour intended for her by 
the father, are sketched with a masterly hand, and stand 
before us as “real creations, not merely cleverly draped lay- 
figures. At the same time, we note a certain bleakness in 
the story. It is a spring day, but with a decided touch of 
the north-east wind in the air. Since, however, the story 
apparently belongs to the Lothians, this cannot exactly be 
called misplaced. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>——_ 

The London Home is the name of a very bright little threepenny 
magazine, which makes its first appearance this month under the 
editorship of Mr. Ralph Caine. In appearance and contents it 
recalls the Strand. There is as yet, however, none of the sensa- 
tional “ detective” element in it; but it contains an abundance 
of portraits, pictures like those of the birthplaces of eminent 
men, and informing articles like the series, “ The Profession and 
its Earnings.” The particular “ profession” dealt with in the 
article for this month is the Church, and there is given quite a 
host of statistics, which have been collected from a variety of 
sources, and which have all the appearance of having been care- 
fully verified. “Impecunious London,” “ The Diamond King,” 
and “The Moral and Commercial Value of Chess,” are the sub- 
jects of essays which are at once entertaining and instructive. 
To the strictly “humorous” department belongs “The Lobster 
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Salad,” which tells in a delightfully and naturally comic fashion 
of the troubles of two maiden ladies, whose simplicity justifies a 
policeman in describing them as “ blessed hinfunts,” 
alarming lobster that they have got from the fishmonger. The 
feature of the first number, of the London Home, in the eyes of the 
editor at all events, is “ Graih My Chree” (Love of my heart), a 
Manx ballad by Mr. Hall Caine, the hero of which is a sort of 
ghostly Enoch Arden. It strikes us as strenuous, however, 
rather than strong. The quality of the poetry may be judged 
from this verse :— 
** They had not sailed but half of their course, 
To the haven where they would be, 
When the devil beguiled their bark on a rock, 


And down it sank with a woeful shock 
On the banks of Italy.’’ 


Altogether, London Home is a new venture of much promise. 
The most striking paper in an admirable number of Temple Bar 


is “Some Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Mr. 


Bellyse Baildon, who knew him some thirty years ago as a fellow- 
pupil at a private school in Edinburgh. It contains fresh 
evidence of Stevenson’s rhyming faculty as a lad in his teens, 
and also testifies to his gallantry in, from the very first, facing 
and fighting against death. “I have no doubt,” says Mr. Baildon, 


' «both from what he himself said to me, and from what I know 


of his character, that he modelled his conduct as much after that 
of Goethe as of any predecessor in letters. He had a touch of that 
paganism which Goethe and Heine exemplified; but he allowed 
himself neither the marble selfishness of the one, nor the peevish 
bitterness of the other.” Some of the ‘ Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble (1871-83),” which are given in this 
number of Temple Bar, are interesting,—like that in which is 
given this off-hand bit of literary criticism :—“ Is Carlyle himself 
—with all his genius—to subside into the Level? Dickens with 
all his genius, but whose men and women act and talk already 
after a more obsolete fashion than Shakespeare’s? I think some 
of Tennyson will survive, and drag the deader part along with it, 
I suppose. And (I doubt) Thackeray’s terrible Humanity.” Of 
the miscellaneous articles, “Ephesus and the Temple of Diana” 
and“ An English Girl in India One Hundred Years Ago,” may 
be mentioned as remarkably readable. Of the short stories, “A 
Doubter’s Diary,” a pleasant bit of artificial introspection, and 
“ Honnie,” a study of Irish peasant life, may be singled out for 
special commendation. 

The leading feature of Scribner’s Magazine this year is Mr. George 
Meredith’s “The Amazing Marriage,” which is evidently to be 
one of his strongest “society” novels. It is, moreover, written 
in Mr. Meredith’s most amazing style, as is shown in this opening 
sentence of the March number, “ In those early days of Fortune’s 
pregnant alternations of colour between the red and the black, 
exhibited publicly, as it were a petroleum-spring of the ebony, 
fiery lake below, Black-Forest Baden was the sprightliest of the 
antechambers of Hades.” Transatlantic politics bulk formidably 
in the new number of Scribner, which is a good average one. 
Thus President Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, begins 
a series of papers on “The History of the Last Quarter Century 
in the United States,” the first being “At the close of Recon- 
struction.” Among the subjects dealt with in this chapter are 
the Fisk-and-Gould commercial terrorism and panic. “How 
Slavery went out of Politics,’ by Mr. Noah Brooks, is also 
interesting in the same way. Mr. F. O. Sanborn contributes 
some hitherto unpublished poems by Thoreau; but although 
they deal with Nature, the favourite subject of this curious 
thinker and poet, they are hardly calculated to add to his repu- 
tation. On the contrary, they are likely to strengthen the view 
that Thoreau was Nature’s prig rather than Nature’s child. 

The complete novel which is given in every number of 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, dwarfs all else in it. Some- 
times this is unfortunate. Such is not the case, however, 
with the March number, because ‘A Tame Surrender,” by 
Captain Charles King, which appears in it, is really an 
exceptionally strong story, dealing with a period of history in the 
United States—that of the labour war—which has hitherto been 
but lightly touched upon. The two men in it—the soldier 
Forrest and the adventurer Elmendorff—and the two women— 
the “society belle,’ Miss Allison, and the stenographer, Miss 
Wallen—are also admirably contrasted. The miscellaneous 
articles and shorter stories are good of their kind; but some of 
them, such as “ Furs in Russia,” and “ A Glimpse of Cuba,” are 
rather snippety. 

Under the title of “A Monk of Fife,’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
commences in The Monthly Packet what promises to be a very 
readable historical fiction, dealing with the times of Jeanne 
D’Arc. He can hardly be said, indeed, to have warmed to his 
theme in this first instalment, for -his hero, Norman Leslie, who 
has to flee from Scotland owing to a duel with a fellow-student in 
St. Andrews, in which he has been rather too victorious, has 
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| barely landed in France. One can already see, however, that as 


a study in character, “A Monk of Fife” will be admirakle, and 
allow for the free play of Mr. Lang’s peculiar and delicate 
humour. Mr. Phil Robinson contributes a readable article on 
“ Shakespeare’s wild-flowers and weeds,” and Mr. John Vaughan 
another on the “ illustrious” John Ray, the naturalist. Under 
the title of “ The Kinbuck Golf Club,” Mr. Fergus Mackenzie 
gives a good sketch—that is not overdone—of the humour of 
Scotch character. 

A great deal has been done of late to lend variety to the con- 
tents of The Sunday at Home, and the March number, although 
it contains no article of special excellence, is very readable. The 
most interesting paper, perhaps, is that which gives an account, 
with illustrations, of Sunday in the Tower Hamlets and Mile- 
End; and in “A Visit to Bashan and Argob” Major Algernon 
Heber Percy personally conducts his readers over a district not 
unknown to careful readers of the Bible but scarcely known to 
anybody else but Druses. 

Belgravia is so completely given up to fiction nowadays that 
one positively welcomes a most appreciative yet careful and judi- 
cious paper on the late Mr. Spurgeon, signed “ Emilia Aylmer 
Gowing.” It testifies to the practically uninterrupted happiness 
of the life led by the great preacher. “Up the Yang-tze,” a 
story of madness and love, which closes in tragedy, is in all 
respects superior to ordinary magazine fiction,—at all events, of 
the padding type. 

St. Luke’s, a Catholic magazine intended “ for clergy-house and 
home,” is necessarily limited in the scope of its subjects. But 
in addition to essays like one on the Lord Bishop of Plymouth, 
and another on “The Various Versions of Parker’s Register,” 
which are of the character to be expected, there is a paper on 
such a lay subject as “Graphology.” Under the title of “A For- 
gotten Hero” there is also given a biography of Charles Albert, of 
Sardinia, and Mr. Orby Shipley discourses learnedly on Dryden’s 
Translation of Liturgical Hymns. “ My Friend Violet” is a 
pleasingly written story of a domestic tragedy. The paper and 
type of St. Luke’s are very fine. 


The publishers of The Christian World are issuing, in sixpenny 
parts, The Holy Land and the Bible, by Dr. Cunningham Geikie. 
The first part lands the reader at Joppa, and takes him down to 
Samson’s country. The letterpress is “graphic,” and the illus- 
trations are excellent. 

Poetarum Latinorum Index. In Usum Versificatorum Nostratum 
Conflatus. Ab E. F. M. Benecke. (Methuen.)—Some at least of 
our readers will remember the old “Gradus ad Parnassum.” It 
supplied the versifier with epithets, synonyms, and ornamental 
phrases. Mr. Benecke has the same purpose in view, the help of 
the writer of Latin verses, only he goes about it in a more rational 
way. He has collected and arranged according to subjects, these 
being given in alphabetical order, a number of passages from 
the Latin poets. Where the original is easily accessible, as in 
the case of a writer included in the “Corpus Poetarum,” the 
reference only is given; where it is from an author seldom read, 
as Manilius, Petronius Arbiter, Nemesianus, &c., it is cited 
in full. The volame consists of two parts, devoted respec- 
tively to hexameter and elegiac verse. In the latter, Mr. 
Benecke has included extracts from two moderns, Muretus 
and Joannes Secundus. To this we make no objection; in- 
deed, it might have been as well if he had extended his 
investigation still further. The preface gives a brief vindi- 
cation of the practice of Latin verse-writing. This is, we 
fear, a case of vox clamantis in deserto. Another generation will 
see the exercise, we imagine, almost extinct. But that this will 
be to the serious damage of scholarship we are convinced. Woe 
should not like to affirm that a man cannot appreciate the qualities 
of Latin verse without writing it himself; but it is certainly un- 
likely. And, as Mr. Benecke remarks, the emendations proposed by 
critics to whom the practice of versification is unknown, are some- 
times lamentably defective in the feeling for melody. Mr. Benecke 
has made a very useful and interesting collection. The prosody 
of all is not what could be wished; but the young scholar has to 
be on his guard. If he fills in a pentameter, for instance, with 
“noctes cogitat atque dies,” he will probably fiad his atque under- 
scored. Nor must he follow Joannes Secundus and end three of 
his pentameters in a piece of eight lines with a trisyllable. The 
piece from Rutilius, under the heading of “ Jew,” might as well 
have been omitted. It is fiercely anti-semitic. 


Monuments of Early Christianity. Edited, with a General 
Preface, Introduction, &c., by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Conybeare has brought together 
here a number of early acts of the Christian martyrs, translating 
them from the Armenian version, which he considers to be the 
most ancient and the least corrupt. Mr. Conybeare is not an 
altogether friendly critic of Early Christianity. Though he is 
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right in thinking it far less pure and enlightened than it has 
been sometimes represented, we cannot accept all his conclusions 
about it. Among the Acts are those of Paul and Thekla. Mr. 
Conybeare has had access to an Armenian version made from an 
earlier Syriac, and he finds that some difficulties in the Greek 
text are not found in it. The Greek, for instance, speaks of a 
Proconsul before whom Thekla was brought. There could not 
have been so high an officer at Iconium. In the Armenian, he is 
merely a Dicast. “FalconiJla” has been objected to as an 
unlikely name for the time. It is not found in the Armenian. 
In the Greek, Queen Tryphena says that she has no kinsman to 
help her, whereas she had three sons who were Kings. In the 
Armenian, she complains that her relatives will not help her. In 
fact, nearly all the difficulties disappear. Mr. Conybeare’s paper 
on these very remarkable Acts fits in very curiously with Professor 
Ramsay’s chapter in “The Christian Church in the Roman 
Empire.” Altogether, Mr. Conybeare’s book, though not, we 
think, to be accepted in all respects, is full of interest. 

The Brownies Around the World. By Palmer Cox. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Palmer Cox’s pencil is still prolific of the antics of 
the Brownie race, while his Muse relates how they journeyed 
across the Atlantic, saw England, Scotland, Ireland, and sundry 
places in Europe and elsewhere, and finally, being determined 
to be in the fashion, made their way to the Arctic Regions. This 
is the fourth “ Brownie” book Mr. Cox has given us. We cannot 
honestly give much praise to his verse, but his drawing is 
inexhaustibly funny. 

The Crimson Sign. By S. BR. Keightley. (Hutchinson.)—“ Mr. 
Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s Regiment of 
Foot,” tells an exciting story of his adventures in the days when 
the struggle between James II. and William of Orange cul- 
minated in the siege of Derry. We seem to have met some of 
the characters with whom he has to do in the course of his 
campaigning,—Captain Macpherson in particular, the grim 
Calvinist who has a past, is not unknown tous, The frivolous 
French Viscount, who is yet capable of such sacrifice, is a 
capitally drawn figure ; so, in another way, is the citizen-soldier, 
Simon Sproule. Gervase Orme is a very gallant gentleman 
indeed; he must have had more than the aes triplex about his 
heart to brave Galmoy and Kirke as he did. The story of the 
siege and the deliverance is told with spirit. One may read it with 
pleasure, even with Macaulay’s stirring narrative fresh in one’s 
mind.—Seething Days. By Caroline Holroyd. (A. D. Innes.)— 
This is another historical tale, taking us back to the Tudor times. 
It will be found sufficiently readable, though it would have been 
better, we imagine, if the tale had not been told in the first 
person. This mode is always a little difficult to manage, though 
it certainly has the advantage of not committing the writer to a 
side. 

The “Church Bells” Album (12 Southampton Street, Strand) 
for the year is a short popular account, illustrated with en- 
gravings of “ Twenty-four English and Welsh Cathedrals.” The 
letterpress, though necessarily very brief, is good of its kind, and 
so are the pictures. 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin sends us 
the second volume of Ben Jonson in the series of “ Best Plays of 
the Old Dramatists.” This volume contains “ Bartholomew Fair,” 
“ Cynthia’s Revels ; or, The Fountain of Self-Love,” and “ Sejanus, 
his Fall.”,——The Government of God in Relation to the Evolu- 
tion of Man. By William Woods Smyth. (Elliot Stock.) 
Ogilvie’s Students’ English Dictionary, edited by Charles Annan- 
dale, M.A., “thoroughly revised and enlarged,” with extensive 
appendices (Blackie and Son), a dictionary of the encyclopedic 
kind, furnished with numerous illustrations ——The Education 
of the Feelings. By Charles Bray. (Longmans.)——Chips from a 
German Workshop. By F. Max Miiller. Vol. I. Recent Essays 
and Addresses. (Same publishers.)——The Great Ice Age. By 
James Geikie LL.D. (E. Stanford.)\——A Short Constitutional 
History of England. By H. St. Clair Feilden, M.A. Revised, 
and in part Rewritten, by W. Gray Etheridge, M.A. (Blackwell, 
Oxford.) ——Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood. By Robert 
Burn. (Bell and Sons.)——Society in China. By Robert K. 
Douglas. (A. D. Innes.) ——Incidents of Indian Life. By John 
Cave Browne, M.A. (Dickinson, Maidstone.)\——The Writings of 
Thomas Paine, collected and edited by Moncure Daniel Conway 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The second volume covering the period 
1779-92, the first pamphlet bearing the title, not yet obsolete, 
“ Peace and the Newfoundland Fisheries.” The Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Vols. I.-III. (Stone and Kemball, Chicago.) Messrs. 
Macmillan are bringing out a new edition of their series of 
“English Men of Letters,” in volumes containing three of the 
monographs apiece. We have before us:—(1) Byron, by John 
Nichol; Shelley, by John Addington Symonds; Keats, by Sidney 
Colvin ; (2) Chaucer, by A. W. Ward; Spenser, by Dean Church; 
Dryden, by George Saintsbury; (3) Milton, by Mark Pattison; 














Goldsmith, by W. Black; Cowper, by Goldwin Smith——« Tho 
Dryburgh Edition” of The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Selected and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Andrew Lang. Vol. II. (Adam and Charles Black.)—This volume 
contains “The Lady of the Lake,” “Rokeby,” and “The 
Lord of the Isles."——Parables from Nature. By Margaret 
Gatty. (Bell and Sons.)——Men, Mines, and Animals in South 
Africa. By Lord Randolph Churchill. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——In the series of “ Romances and Narratives of 
Daniel Defoe,” edited by George A. Aiken (J. M. Dent and Co.), 
we have Robinson Crusoe, in three volumes, with illustrations 
from the rencil of Mr. J. B. Yeats. The whole series is to be 
contained in sixteen volumes.——Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle. By Tobias Smollett. 2 vols. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. (Bell and Sons )——Japhet in Search of a Father, 
By Captain Marryatt. With an Introduction by David Hannay, 
(Macmillan and Co.)——In a reprint of the “ Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes” (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), we have The 
Guardian Angel, Over the Tea-Cups, and One Hundred Days in 
Europe. ‘We also have received from the same publishers, The 
Last Vendée, 2 vols., and The Company of Jehu, 2 vols., by Alexandre 
Dumas. Micah Clarke. By A. Conan Doyle. (Longmans.) 
——The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. (Blackie and Son.) 
A volume in “The School and Home Library.”——Cruise of the 
‘ Midge.’ By Michael Scott. (Gibbings and Co.)——Betwizt the 
Forelands. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)——The Hillyars and the Burtons. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——We are glad to see a new edition of A 
Country Muse, by Norman Gale (Archibald Constable).——A third 
edition has been published of Children’s Services with Hymns and 
Songs, edited by the Rev. A. W. Oxford (T. Fisher Unwin). 

Booxrs RecrtveD.—Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue.)——A Cata- 
logue of the Library of Adam Smith. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by James Bonar. (Macmillan and Co.)——Acts Relating to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Colleges therein. By 
William Baillie Skene. (Sweet and Maxwell.) ——The New Tech- 
nical Educator: an Encyclopedia of Technical Education. Vol. IV. 
(Cassell and Co.)——The Natural History of Plants. From the 
German of Anton Kerner von Marilaun, by F. W. Oliver, D.Sc. 
Half-Vol. II. (Blackie and Son.)——The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library. Edited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Ellict 
Stock). The fourth volume of “ English Topography.” ——British 
Butterflies and Moths. By W. Furneaux. (Longmans.) 








Magazines AND SeRi1aL Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for March :—The Century, the Picture Magazine, the 
Strand Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Studio, the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Atlantic 
Monthly, London Society, St. Nicholas, the Pall Mall Magazine, the 
New Review, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Science Progress, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Idler, the 
Month, the Thinker, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Geo- 
graphical Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Arena, the Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, St. Luke’s, the Argosy, the Minster, the 
Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, On Watch, the Author, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Gentleman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the United Service Maga- 
zine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositor, the 
Expository Times, the Portfolio, the Artist, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Forum, the Economic Review, the Free Review, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Foreign Church Chronicle, the Journal of Philology, 
Baconiana, and Part IT. of the Natural History of Plants. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
Anderson (G. F. R.), White Book of the Muses, cr 8¥0 sess (Johnston) 6/0 
Angel (H.), Practical Piave and Solid Geometry, cr 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
As Others Saw Him: a Retrospect, A.D. 54, cr 8V0.....0.ccsseceeees (Heinemann) 6/0 





Austin (A.), Madonna’s Child, 12m0 ..........cseseeseeecsceee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Beeching (H. C.), In a Garden, and other Poems, cr 8vo . .(John Lane) 5/0 
Beeching (H. C.), Lyra Sacra, cr 8V0.......... . scosptddedacteisale .... (Methuen) 6/0 
Bownes (J.), Randolph Lord De Vere, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Sornenschein) 2/6 


Brassington (W. 8.), Histor’c Worcestershire, 40 .......cssecceeceereeres (Gingkis) 10/0 
Bryant (M.), Great Responsibility, 3 vols. cr 8v0 .........6 (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Cohen (E. M.), Fast Day and Vegetarian Cookery, cr 8vo.........- wees (He Cox) 2/0 
Corbin (J.), Elizabethan Hamlet, 160 .............sseeeeeeeeeeeees (Elkin Mathews) 3/6 





(Rivington & Percival) 3/6 


Daily Footsteps in the Church’s Path, 12mo ..... — (B. Arnold) 60 


Davidson (T.), The Fducation of the Greek Peop! 


" 








Davies (A. M.), Handbook of Hygiene, 12m0 ...........ceeeserseessetereneens (Griffin) — 
Duhamel (J.), Primer of French Prose Composition (Rivington & Percival) 2/6 
Famous Paintings of the World, f0li0 .+..ess.sssssssescsecsesoeceeseseeeeenseses(AM08) = 
Fraser (M.), In stevenszon’s Samoa, 12m0 ...........csessseceeeeree (Smith & Elder . 
Furbringer (P.), Text-Book cf Diseases of the Kidneys, Vol. L..........(Lewis, ate 
Gaius Institutes, and Rules of Ulpian, trans. by J. Muirhead (T. & T. Clark i ) 
Garnier (R. M.), Annals of the British Peasantry, 8vo......... (Sonnenschein) a 
Gladstone (W. E.), The Psalter, with a Concordance, 32m0..........:: (Murray) oo 
Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls, 4to (Gilt & ay! 40 
Gordon (A. J.), Ministry of the Spirit, 8V0 ..........sseeeeee B.T.8.) 140 
Gray (A.), Treatise on Bessel Functions, 80 ..........seeeeeeeee (Macmillan) 7 
Hawkins (H. P.), Diseases of the Vermiform Append (Macmillan) 


Hellier (J. B.), Infancy aud Infant-Rearing, cr 8vo .. r 9/0 
Higinbotham (G.), Memoir of, by E. E. Morrie, 8vo .. (Macmillan) 4 
Hinkson (H. A.), Dublin Verses, 16mo (Elkin Mathews) 4 
Horatii Flacci Epodon Liber, edited by T. E. Page, 12mo ......... (ion 46 
Hurst (G. H.), Handbook of Garment Dyeing, Cr 8VO ....cccsssesesoeres (Griffin) 120 
Tunes (McL.), Lucknow and Oude, 8vo (Innes) 
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James (0. T. 0.), On Turnham Green, cr 8vo “verensnanceesenseeees (Blige & Sands) 6/0 











6 ps ( Mathews) 5/0 

Johnect (Le Fer inal Manning a Sketch, cr 8V0............ (Whittingham) 2/6 
King (H. EB. H.), Prophecy of Westminster: Poems in Honour of Cardinal 

aap yo A ag RRR ee a6 

Lays of the Links, i Thooghts trom Sermons, cr 870 ...........-......(Simpkin) 2/6 


Lovell (R. H.) 
i '}, The Humours of Glenbruar, cr 8vo.. (Innes 
Macken, i ja Spirit-Filled Life, cr 8vo....... Ceusieiacdouas (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
an, b —~ 




















«“ Alien,”’ cr 8vo. ( 6/0 

aa Ss. 0.)s ing Star, cr 8V0 .... (Hutchi ) 36 

Notovitch (N.), Unknown Life of Christ, 12M0 ....cc.ccceeeeeeeeee -(Hutchinson) 5/0 

Perko 4, Bros Boel ot 8 miei Eres) 18 
iversities, oa lan) 7, 

Paulsen (F.), German Un ss & Sands) 2/6 


i B.), Deal with the Devil, cr 8vo 
Pee iden a New England Hillsije, 
Probyn (M.), Pansies: a Book of Poems, 12mo ., 
Quatrefages (A. De), The Pygmies, cr 8vo ( i 
Tiussell (T.), Meteorology, Weather, &C., 800 sseresessercsessesseserees (Macmillan) 16/0 
Saltus (E.), When Dreams Come True, cr 8vo. (0 : 3/0 
Von), Scientific and Technical Papers, Vol. II., 8vo wo(Murray 14/0 











Siemens (W. ‘ 

P d, edited by H. D. Traill, Vol, ITI., 80 ...........:c0ce0ee (Cassell) 15/0 
Roolal Hoes i Chevrier, edited by H. E. Berthon, 12mo...... Macmillan) 1/6 
Souvestre ay Le Serf, edited by H, E. Berthon, 12uis .......... (Macmillan) 1/6 


Spinosa’s Tractatus De Intellectus Emendatione, transla by W. H. 

White, cr 8vo . . . .«.(Unwin) 3/6 
Studies in History, &c., edited by the University Faculty of Oolumbia College, 

Vol. I. to IV., 8v0 ... . . (Macmillan) each 
Thynne (B.), Story of Australian Exploration, cr 8V0..........00000.0000+ (Unwin) 5/0 
Vises (S.), Student’s Text-Book of Botany, Part IL, 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Winch (R. F.), Notes on Lord Macaulay’s William Pitt, 32mo ...... (Simpkin) 2/6 
Wollccombe (J. B.), The Tetoott Hunt Week, cr 810 ........000+40 (Skeffington) 3/0 
Yeats (W. B.), Book of Irish Verse, cr 8vo (Meth 3/6 
Yonge (E. 8.), Aids to Surgical Anatomy, 12M0........ccseeseseseereee(Baillidre) 2/0 
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SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


FOR 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 20s. per acre. 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s. 6d. per acre 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For fall particulars see 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1895, now ready. 


SUTTON'S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY piezcr rrom SU'I'l'ON & SONS, READING. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S, 
MATLOCE. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 


FROM 
INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR 
INEXPENSIVE. SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c, 
INSPECTION INVITED, Forwarded post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $teé& R®. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORK BOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood, 
(Registered Designs.) 

The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 


REVO LVING hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2) 


an ungainly appearance. BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 
F U R N IT U R E now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 
smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 
ful and well proportioned. 
Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “oto Ww” 


HE advice of a skilful Ophthalmic Optician 
should be taken as soon as Spectacles arc 

felt to be necessary, or injury is soon done to 
the sight, which cannot afterwards be remedied, 


MR. BROWNING, 
Author of . 
“OUR EYES”: 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), 
can be consulted 
FREE 
At 63 STRAND, LONDON. 


“LIBERTY ” 
CARPETS, 
MATTINGS, 


RUGS, &c. 
ARTISTIO, DURABLE, 
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SPECTACLES. 








The TIMES, Dec, 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DavaHTERS” :— 
. What will the little stock of acoumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
eave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Ohildren’s Education, Marriage 
Shien vr pn or Business Capital, under one contract. 
e-keeping end repaymen inci i 
utharpaned by tof ay Rana ination aa welds 7 ea 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ... ... .. ... £38,000,000, 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices ; or to 


D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


All Wa‘ches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Mannufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
3 . NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


TRADE-MARK. 
E. DENT and CoO. 
6l Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charivg Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1893 on. nce sce ee cee nee tee £395,854,440. 











Ris INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Kngineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895, The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
tie. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on MAROH 22nd, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 8rd, 4:h, and 5th, 1895, for 

SIX OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum each, tenable at the School. Oandidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20) 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBUKGH, 
which are now open to women on the sama terms as to men. Total fees for 
fchool and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments, SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For bay of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 








O LET, FURNISHED FLAT.—Mr. Henry Harland 
wishes to Let his Furnished Flat at 144 CROMWELL ROAD, 8.W., from 
MAROH 25th to MAY 15th. Large Drawing-room, Dining-room, Two Bedrooms, 
Kitchen, w.c,, and Two-bedded Servants’-room. Southern exposure, Three 
Guineas per week, with linen. References required, 





A LADY by birth and education, Swiss, middle-aged, 

strong and active, experienced in domestic economy, hygiene, and 
nursing, would like to CONDUCT a GENTLEMAN’S or NOBLEMAN’S 
HOUSEHOLD. Unexceptional references. High salary. — Address, care of 
Madame FRIQUET, Manor Mount, Forest Hill, 8.E. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER - ETCHERS. — The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society is NOW OPEN at the Society's 
GALLERY, 54 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5.—A. STEWART, Secretary. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOOIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, March 10th, at 11.15: 
Dr. STANTON OOIT on 
“‘The Revival of the Roman Church after the Reformation.” 








IAGARA HALL, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION, 
REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
Daily, 9.30 to 1, 38.; 3 to 6, 53.3; 8 to 11.30, 3s, 
Excellent Orchestra, — First-Olass Restaurant. — Open all Day. 





me * SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DampgLL 
a PHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
ne News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
Hag) U.S.A.; Muxssrs. BrEnrTAno’s, Union Square, New York City, 
1D.A, 5 and GaLianani’s Liprary, 224 Bue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can Fe obtained, and Subscriptions are received 











PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1593) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 

Town Members £3 3s, per annum, Country Members £1 1s. per annum, 
During March 200 new members will be elected st the nominal Eatrance Fee of 
10s. for Town Members, and 5s, fur Oountry Members. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the above address, 
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A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 
there are VACANOIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to C. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 


Hegre SCHOOL.—Head-Master : Réyv.H. A. Darton, 
M 








RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
 CHABROL, Diplomée, “‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 

eed o* 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





| OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium, Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS,OARR. The 

ae recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30.HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA. 
TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 
Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 
Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &c.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


ee oe Cc oO LL E @ SE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASIER, 











}| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 

Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER. 





LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£60 to £30) on MARCH 26th and 27th. Examination arranged 
elsewhere for distant Candidates. TWO SPECIAL SOHOLARSHIPS offered 
to Candidates intending to enter the Army through the Army Olasses.—Apply, 
Rev. the WARDEN. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD a1 MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarde!. Chi:f Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15.—Apply to the SEORETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

ee information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon, 


URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 

beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For full informa. 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School House, Durham, 








I ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, 460) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
oo sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th._—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 








ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: H.G. the DukE 

of DrvonsuirE. HEAD-MASTER, who must be married, a member of 

the Church of England (but not necessarily in Holy Orders), and a Graduate of 

Oxford or Cambridge, REQUIRED after JULY next, in consequence of the re- 

tirement of the Rev. Dr. Crowden through ill-health.—Applications must be sent 
in by March 3lst to H. H. COLES, Esq., Solicitor, Eastbourne, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTRER, HERTS.—FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years and 

ie gta ao Maen ag for three years, wi'l be MPETED 
or on " » aD le pen oys-ander 15,— ict 2 
apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, fal! Particalars, 





en 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Hight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 
Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next,— 
—— information may be obtained from the HEAD.MASTRR, Dean’s Yard 
estminster. ° 


COAX BRIDGE.—PRIVATE TUITION ana 

CHAPERONAGE to LECTURES is given by TWO TEACHERS of large 
experience to GIRLS of 16 to 20, who could join their pupil, now resident, Use 
of studio and piano.—For terms, &c., apply to “* R.,” 35 Ouesterton Road. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.—I should be very 
grateful for NAMES of OLD SEDBERGHIANS before 1820, or for 
Letters relating to the School.—B. WILSON, Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL REGISTER.—In view of the 
kJ intended publication of a Shrewsbury School Register, will all 0.8.8. who 
see this please send the Dates of Birth, of Evtering and Leaving the Schools 
House-Master, subsequent Career, present Address, or Date of Death of all 
Salopians they may know, to J. E, AUDEN, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
April 24th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in 
the following Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, i895 :— 





Examinerships. Salaries Present 
(Each.) Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ (ied ities MA 
4 cs rof. Arthur Palmer, M.A., LL.D. 
Twoin Latin... 1 s+ 1802 prof’ ALS, Wilkins, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A. 
Two in Greek sea” up el 120 f —e Hicks, Esq. M.A. 


Two in the English Language } igo § Israel Gollancz, Esq., M.A. 
Literature, and History nee ( Prof. C. H. Herford, M.A., Litt.D, 

Two in the French Language -} 130 § Amédée Esclangon, Esq. 
Literature ... ae Pe mn ( Prof. Victor Spiers, M.A., B..é3-L, 

Two in the German Languageand } gq f Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D,, M.A, 
Literature ... ie aie we ¢ Vacant. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old) 


Testament, the Greek Text of the wo { Rev Prof. Stanley Leathes, D D., MA 
° e 8, pM A, 
» M.A 


New Testament, the Evidences ; 
of the Christian Religion, and Rev. 0. H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.D, 


Scripture History oes ae 
Two in Mental and Moral Scien 


120 { Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
Prof, James Sully, M.A., LL.D. 
Two in Political Economy we = 930 f Me hale ag aren Sc.D 
. N. Keynes, Esq., M.A., Se,D, 


Two in Mathematics and women 200 § Rev. H. W. Watson, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
Philosophy... : ee mee eee A ee —— re 
‘ . ‘ rof. J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 210{ prof’ J" J" Thomson’ SoD. MA, Pies 
240 ¢ Prof. W. R. Dunstan, M.A, F.R.S, 


Two in Chemistry ... en or ( Prof. Herbert McLeod, F.R.S, 
Two in Botany and Vegetable 120 § Prof. J. R. Green, M.A., £e.D, 


Physiology... os <n ais ¢ Vacant. 
Two in Comparative Anatomyand } 40 ire B, Ray Tackester, M.A., lies s 
Zoology .. Re in r vacant, ne 


Two in Geology and Physical) 75, § Prof. A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. 
Geography... .. «. «.$ ‘70 Vacant. 

Two in Juri ms 
wo in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 100f = A. eee Esq., M.A., LL.D., M.P. 
and International Law... ooo « Vacans. 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 3508 Alfred Hopkinson, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., 
sonal Property ... ae ca (J. Simmonds, Esq. LL.D., M.A. [Q.C, 

Two in Common Law and Law and 50f W. Blake Odgers, Esq., M.A., LL.D , Q.C, 
Principles of Evidence ... es t Vacant. 

Two in Constitutional History of 25 { Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 


England ... ses T. A. Walker, Esq., M.A,, LL.M. 
MEDICINE 
Bae of John Cavafy, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine ... ose ie 210 { Joseph Frank Payne, Esq., M.D., B.Sc. 
TwoinSurgery ... ws we 200 f ne, Esq., M.A., M.B. 


* Prof. D.J.Cunningham,M.D.,0.M.,F.R.S. 
Two in Anatomy ... ita = 150 { R. Clement Lucas, Esq., MB. B.S. 
¢ Prof.W.D. Halliburton,M.D.,B.Sc.,F.8.3 


Two in Physiology .. . + 1207 Prof. Wm. Stirling, M.D., D.S0., 0.M. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 105 { GMs Herman, Hsq., M.B. 
Two in Materia Medica nny 100 § W- Hale White, Esq., M.D. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry... ( Vacant. 
Two in Forensic Medicine .., 80 { fr B Luff, Esq. M.D. B.Se. 
Twoin State Medicine ... ...  30{ y.cante 

P ‘ ox § Vacant, 
Two in Mental Physiology oe 25 2 Vacant. 
Music, 

Two in Music a wi e 50 f ee Parry, Esq., Mus.Doc., M.Ae 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. : 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 26th. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members.) 

University of London, By order of the Senate, 

Burlington Gardens, W., ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.,, 
March 5th, 1895, Registrar. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiavs 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly execu Usual cash documents. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 





BY DR. DUNCKER. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of the late Profesior Max 
Duncxer. By Evetrn Apsort, M.A., LL.D., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 6 vols, demy 8vo, 
Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s, 





BY DR. OURTIUS, 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the 
German of Dr. Exnst Ourtivs, Rector of the 
University of Berlin. By A. W. Warp, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, Each Volume separately, 18s. 

[ Vols, I. and III, reprinting, 





BY DR. MOMMSEN, 


The HISTORY of ROME. From 
the Earlie-t Times to the Period of its Decline. 
By Professor THEODORE Mommsen. Translated 
by Dr. P. W. Dickson. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 
87s, 6d. 





BY DR. MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PRO- 
VINCHS. From the Time of Casar to that of 
Diocletian. By Professor MommMseEn.  ‘l'rans- 
lated by Dr. bP. W. Dickson, In 2 vols, demy 
8yo, with 10 Maps, 36s. 





BY MR. BESANT AND PROFESSOR PALMER. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By 
WALTeEk BrEsant, M.A., and E. H, Patmer, M.A.,, 
late Professor of Arab c,Cumbridge. Third Edi- 
tion, large crown 8yo, with Map, 7s. 6d, 





BY MR. JAMES. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. From the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, to the Ac on of George IV, 
By Witt14m James, In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 42s, 








BY PROFESSOR OREASY. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp 
Orgasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, Fifteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 





BY DEAN HOOK. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY. By the late WaLTEeR 
Farquuar Hook, Dean of Chichester. ST. 
AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, 
£9. Each separately (with the exception of III., 
IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New Series begins 
with Vol. VI. Vol. XII, is the Index. 





EDITED BY PETER OUNNINGHAM, 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by Peter 
Cunnincuam, F.S.A. In 9 vols, demy 8y0, with 
Portraits, £5 5s, 





BY M. GUIZOT. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. G@uizot. By ANDREW R. 
Scostr, Q.0, 0.8.1. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 
with 4 Portraits, 6s, 





BY M. MIGNET. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. Mianger. By 
Ayprew R. Sconie, Q.0., C.S.1. Seventh 
Edition, with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 63. 





BY MR, ROWBOTHAM. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the 


Time of the Troubadours. By J. #. ROWBOTHAM. 
* = and Revised Edition. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





READY MARCH 11th. 
A 


— 
sere 


KING’S 
DIARY. 


BY 


PERCY WHITE, 





























Author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 
Price ls, 4d. 


“ Those who had the good fortune a year 
or two back to read Mr. Percy White’s 
excellent story, ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin,’ will 
be glad to learn that he is now engaged 
upon a new work, entitled ‘A King’s 


Diary.’ ”—Literary World. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of “A 








’ 


King’s Diary” having already 








been more than subscribed for 








by the trade, the publication has 








been 


March 11th. 


postponed to Monday, 














“ So vividly is the romance unwound, 
that it seems as though Defoe might have 
written the first part and Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson the second.” —ARMY 
anp Navy GAZETTE. 


THE 


HISPANIOLA 
PLATE. 


BY 


JOHN BLOUNDELLE - BURTON, 





























Author of “ The Desert-Ship,” &ec. 
Price 6s. 


“A more than usually good story of 
treasure-trove.”—Morning Post. 


“The story is a good one.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“ An absorbing story.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


“A story of great interest.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“ One of the best stories of treasure lost 
and found that one has read since the 
appearance of Mr. Stevenson’s famous 
achievement in that kind.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 
Will be Published shortly. 


THE PEOPLES AND 
POLITICS OF THE 
FAR EAST: 


Travels & Studies in the British, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 


By HENRY NORMAN, 
Author of “The Real Japan.” 

Over 60 Lllustrations from Photographs by the 
Author, Coloured Frontispiece from a Drawing by a 
Chinese Artist, and 4 Maps. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the Origins to the 
Renaissance. By J. J. Jusseranp, Author of 
“English Wayfaring Life,” “ Piers Plowman,” 
&c. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

_‘*We welcome it as the-work of a sympathetic and 
gifted scholar...... We may say, without contradiction, 
that the marvellous story of our literature in its 
vital connection with the origin and growth of the 

English people has never been treated with a greater 

union of conscientious research, minute scholarship, 

pleacantnes3; of humour, picturesqueness of style, 
and sympathetic intimacy.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“THE MERMAID SERIES.”—New Volume. 


The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON, 
—Vol. III. Frontispiece, Cloth, 23s. Gu. (The 
price will be raised to 3s, 6d., three months after 
date of publication.) 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE CAMEO SERIES.” 


The SON of DON JUAN. By Don 
Jose Ecureaaray, Translated into Engiish, with 
Biographical Iotroduction, by JAMES GRAHAM, 
With kKtched Portrait of the Author by Don B. 
Maura, Half-parchment, 3s. 6d. each, net. 


’ 

LANGLAND’S VISION of 
PIERS the PLOWMAN, An English Poem of 
the lth Century, done into Modern Prose, with 
an Introduction, by Kare M, WargkEN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


SPINOZA: TRACTATUS de INTEL- 
LECTUS EMENDATIONE. Translated, with 
Pretace and Notes, by W. Hate WHITE, 
Translation Revised by AMELIA HvuTCHINSON 
Stiriina, M.A. (Edinburgh). Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO-WEST-INDIAN LIFE. 


GOSSIP of the CARIBBEES. By 


W. H, R. TrowsBarpaer, Author of “ The Children 
of Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 























THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE NEW IRISH 
LIBRARY.” 


The STORY of EARLY GAELIC 


LITERATURE, Being a Short Account of the 
History of Irish Literature, from the Earliest 
Times down to the close of tne Danish Period, 
with Some Account of the Oldest Irish Works 
in Prose and Poetry, and a Description of the 
different “saga cycles,” illustrated by copious 
Extracts translated literally from the original 
Irish. By Dovetas Hype, LL.D, M.R.LA. 
Author of ‘Beside the Fire,” ‘* Love Songs of 
Connacht,” &c, Paper, ls,; cloth, 2s. 





THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


’ 
OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. By 
Joun Smite. Paper, ls, 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 

“Tt is a pleasant relief to welcome a distinct 
success. In adlition to its other attractions, it has 
the by no means despicable one of variety.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 





THE NEW “AUTONYM.” 


A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Paper, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2. 
“An extremely valuable addition to the series,”== 
Daily Chronicle, 


A CYCLOPZADIA of NAMES. 1 vol. 
half-cloth= extra, £2 2s. net; half-morocco, 
£2 15s, net. The work will also be issued in Four 
Monthly Parts, strongly bound in limp cloth, 
10s.6d, each. Part I. just ready, 

“A book of ready reference for proper names of 
every conceivable kind...... Calculated to render sub- 
— service to readers of all classes.”—Daily 

ews, 








Price 1s, 4d. 


The CENTURY for March. 


ContTarns— 


Lure or Napotgon Bonaparte. By William M, 
Sloane. Illustra‘ 


Pieter DE Hoocs. By Timothy Oole. Illustrated. 
Tue Horsz-Marxker. By H. 0. Merwin, 


Prorm To A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY, By Edm. 0, 


Stedman, &e., &e., ke. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUABB, EO, 
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peop eerAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS £20,000,000 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

@) P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETaKkY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha-es. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDY IN COLOUR.” 
LUCILLA: an Experiment. 


By ALICE SPINNER. 


2 vols., 12s, net. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





OvursipE Pacr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 






BLO serccrsrecceoee #10 10 0j| Narrow Column .,,.... wee £310 0 

Half-Pag 5 5 0] Half-Column..... - 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


CHIEF OFFICE—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT THE 


fortp-Stxth Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH 7rz, 1895. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 61,744, assuring the sum of £6,282,120, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £339,957. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,077,956, being an increase of £223,586 over the year 1893. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £518,131. The number of Deaths was 3,584, and 193 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 375,545. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £4,244,224, being an increase of £272,360. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,518,377. The number of Deaths was 168,689, and 1,304 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 66,478, the number in force being 398,078. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 6,672. 

The total number cf Policies in force at the end of the year was 11,176,661: their average duration is nearly 
seven and a half years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £21,213,805, being an increase of 
£2,674,940 over those of 1893, A supplement showing in detail the various investments is published with this report. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1894. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d. | £ s. ad. 
Shareholders’ Capital ..........eceesseeeeeee 700,000 O O British Government Securities (Consols)... 2,208,377 11 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds .......-ssecceeeseeee 9,499,379 12 0 Railway and other Debentures and 
Industrial Branch Funds.............seseeeee 10,975,244 16 9 Debenture Stock ........ccccccscccsceese 2,067,606 18 1 
Claims under Life Policies aduiitted ...... 39,180 10 6 | Loans, County Council, Municipal and 
other Rates .....¢..ess 5,500,322 4 9 


| Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu- 
PIUUOS scccsccsesvacsedcccacscccesseecccece: Ane hee Ge 


| MCU: ene ces vesconvevesniesenensnineainees 2,485,044 19 11 
| Metrepolitan Consolidated Stock and 

| City of London Bonds........0.seseeees 349.245 13 0 
| Bank OF ENGIANG: BLOCK) sccacedectesescesauce 167,337 0 i 
| Freehold and Leasehold Property .......+. 1,196,248 6 4 
| Indian and Colonial Government ; 
HECHT OR ace ccevcacnsecesdasveceserseccans 1,811,899 15 8 
| eretth...ckcactericesseantivieicénis shciiaana 194,349 10 3 
| Railway and other Shares .............s0008 1,435,831 8 11 


| Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 314,981 9 3 
| Seats CHARROR <5. disvsqsaccddescecdacedadecenca 100,357 519 








| Outstanding Premiums .........sececeseeees 390,888 0 6 
|Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances.........-..00 eoaresves 50,307 12 10 
| Outstanding Interest and Rents ........000 187,862 3 0 
Cash—On current accounts, and in hand 270,067 0 4 
£21,213,804 19 3) £21,213,804 19 3 
THOS. C. DEWEY, Ro EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 5 Managers. HENRY HARBEN,) po 
W. J~ LANCASTER, Secretary. PERCY T. REID, § rectors. 


We have examined the Cash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1894, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the sbove Account, and we certify that they were in 
Dossession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1894. 


February 20th, 1895. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO, 
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WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


NUMBER I. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 


PRICE 6p. MONTHLY. 


Edited by ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF 
Fiction, Fashion, Society, and 
the Home. 


STORIES BY THE 
MOST POPULAR AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 


ARTICLES OF GENERAL INTEREST AND INTER- 
VIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





Monthly Prize Competitions. 


Exhaustive Articles on every Topic connected 
with the House and Home. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE STATESMEN SERIES.—NEW VOL. 
*THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


a Study from Life. By H. W. Lucy, Author of “A Diary of T i 
ments.” With Frontisp‘ece Portrait taken especially at Seance fer 
work on January 29th, 1895. Crown 8vo, strongly bound incloth, 256 pp. ls. 


*The BUDDHISM of TIBET. With its Mystic Cults 
Srmbolism, and Mythology, and in its Relation to Iodian Buddhism. By 
Surgeon-Major L,A.WADDELL. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 31s. 6d 

* Will long remain the standard authority.”—Daily Chronicle. alae 


*The PORTUGUESE in INDIA: being a History of tho 
Ri-e and Decline of their Baistern Empire. By F.C. Danvers, of her 
Majesty’s Indian (Home) Civil Service. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 22 Tilustra- 
tions, 423, 

‘* A clear, well-balanced, and impressive survey of the facts and forces which 
shaped the policy and determinad the fortunes of the Portugugse ia Ind‘a,"— 
Standard. 

*BENGAL MS. RECORDS. A Selected List of Letters in 
the Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 1782-1807. With an Historical Dissertation 
and Analytical Index. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.0.I,E., Author of “The 
jadinn yp 7 i. vols. d2my oro, _ ‘ 

* A detailed and instructive review of the origin and working of the 
settlemect of Bengal,” —Athenzum, . permanent 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Seventeenth Edition, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 7s, 6d, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Same Author. Fourth 
Ed tion, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7:. 6d, 
“4 fitting companion to ‘ Music and Morals.’ Hvery musician may find some- 
thing to interest and delight in this book.”—Morning Post, 


*ALLEN’S NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY. 


The TIMES says:—* Much first-rate scientific talent is beiog employed to 
muke a survey at once accurate and popular of animated nature so far us it is 


known.” 

eS ee. NOW READY, crown Svo, 6s. eich vol. 

BRITISH MAMMALS. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.S., &c. 
With 32 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 

BUTTERFLIES. Vol. I. With special reference to 
British Species. By W. F. Kiray, F.L.S. With 125 Coloured and 75 Plais 
Specimens of the Species. 

BRITISH BIRDS. Vol.I. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., 
Zoological Department British Museum, With 31 Coloured Piates. 

MONKEYS. 2 vols. By H. 0. Forbes, LL.D., Director of 
Public Museum, Liverpool. With 30 Coloured Plates, 8 Maps, and numerous 
Woodeut:. 

MARSUPIALIA and MONOTREMATA. By R. Lydekker, 
B.A., F.G.8. With 38 Coloured Plates. 

* Prospectus post-free on application. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Publishers to the India Office. 








FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 
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Catalogues post-free. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, eer Dozen. 
ots. §-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 13s, 
wil! be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


73, 6d, 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. e can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreizn houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 423. per 


163, 93 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &ce., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 83., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
inciuding Vintazes 1863, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 





BRAND & CO.’S 


THROAT AND 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
aie ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 





COUGH 


MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


‘This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained,” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, ls, 1lid,; fabelled 
= rg EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
mdon.”” 


a OTHER, I am Out of Sorts.”— 

Heavho uttered these words was astrongly- 
built young fellow, with clean-cut, intelligent features, 
but a glance was enough to show that he was run- 
down by work and worry; his head was heavy, his 
eyes lacked brightness, he was languid, and the fiend 
of iudigestion had printed its marks upon his face. 
“My boy”’ replied the good and wise mother, ‘‘ be 
advised this once by me; let me doctor you.” The 
lad readil; assented, and in atrice Holloway’s world- 
famed Pills were produced. They soon did their 
work, and in a day or two the young fellow went 
about his work like a new man filled with strength 
and energy, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER ek — 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

[Wo PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS ard SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, t-free. 

» Po" FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By John Rae. 


8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 3 F 
DAILY NEWS.—“ All admirers of Adam Smith will feel grateful to Mr. Rae 
this wortby record of a great literary life, and particularly for his manu- 
peed ts of the collection of Hume correspondence preserved in the library of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, which has supplied many interesting particulars, 


A HANDBOOK on WELSH CHURCH DE- 


FENCE. By the Brsxor of St. Asapu, Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
CHURCH BELLS,—* This valuable little work.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


sGASTLE RACKRENT” and “The 


ABSENTEE.” By Maria Epceworta, Illustrated by Miss Chris, Hammond. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
PALL MALL BUDGET.— Mrs. Ritchie writes of the Edgeworth tamily, the 
relics of the authoress, and Sir Walter’s visit to her at _Edgeworthstown ina 
gracious conversational manner, and her introduction is most apposite and 


pleasant.’ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


By Oaptain Marryat. Illustrated by Henry M. Brock, With an Intro- 
duction by David Hannay. 
ATHENZUM.—" The illustrat‘ons by Mr. Brock are clever and appropriate 
w.,.Mr, Hannay’s introduction is sensible and interesting. . 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. 


Notes from Underledge. By WiLL1Am Ports. Pot 8v0, 3s. 


KING ARTHUR. A Drama in a Prologue 


and Four Acts. By J. Comyns Carr. 8vo(paper), 1s. net; (cloth), 2s. net. 
GLOBE.— Its literary merit, especially in the Prologue, is high. The blank 
verse is handled throughout with a nice ear for melody and variety.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. Trans- 


lated by Joun Bourcuier, Lord Berners, Edited and reduced into one 
volume by G. O. MacauLay, formerly Fellow of Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [The Globe Library. 
DAILY NEWS.—“' The book is a marvel of cheapness and erudition, and is in 
every essential respect superior to the earlier and costly edition.” 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FROM THE 


STANDPOINT of AVOGADRO’S RULE and THERMO-DYNAMIOS. 
By Professor Nernst. Translated by Professor CHARLES SKEELE PALMER, 
of the University of Colorado. With 26 Woodcuts and Two Appendices, 8vo, 
15s, net. 

SCOTSMAN.—* The author has in the main contented himself with giving the 
results of investigation, and has only gone into the processes by which these have 
been obtained, so far as itisabsolutely necessary. ‘This he has done ina masterly 
manner, and if, as it undonbtcdly is, the book is stiff reading, this is entirely 
due to the nature of the subject.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

TUNIS AND EGYPT. By Sr. Lox Stracuey. 

MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” By Bensamin Kipp. 
THE CONDITION OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By M. H. SpreLtmann. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND OLD AGE PENSIONS--A REPLY TO MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. By J. Lister Sreap, Assistant Secretary of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, 


DRINK AS A TRADE, By J, Satcuetn, Hopkins, 


BISHOP THIRLWALL AND THE IRISH CHURCH BILL, By the Bisnor 
or Derry, 


THE FUTURE OF POETRY. - By A. C. Benson. 

THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. By R. H. Inciis Pauerave, 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Sir Hersert MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P. 
CANON ALBERIC'’S SCRAP BOOK. By M. R. James. 


CORRES PONDENCE—(SETTLING THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM? By H, 
Dr F. Montaomrry). 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM. 
A RETROSPECT, A.D. 54. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 


21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1TOoR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Map and Portraits, Svo, 16s, 


The LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 


1623-1687. One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society; sometime Secre- 
tary to Henry Cromwell; Maker and Author of the “Down Survey” of 
Ireland, Derived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. By Lord 
EpMmonD FiTzMAvURICE, 

“To the biography of this remarkable man Lord Edmond has brought an 
abundance of fresh and hitherto unpublished material from the MSS. preserved 
at Bowood and elsewhere, and, while drawing a portrait of his ancestor which is 
at once vivid, instructive, and eminently judicious in appreciation, he has at the 
tame time furnished his readers with original material sufficient to enable them 
to verify for themselves the justice and verisimilitude of the portrait.”—Times. 

“A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 

“He was both a philosopher and a man of action, and a perusal of this scholarly 
and satisfying biography will certainly tend to raise the general estimation of 
his character and abilities,’’—Daily Telegraph. 








With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


The EVIL EYE. An Account of this 


Ancient and Widespread Superstition, By FrepErick THomMas ELWORTHY. 
“ As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is 
lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the 
hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind, His admirable work on the 
subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engravings, 
should figure in every public and private library in the three kingdoms.—Daily 
Telegraph. 
“His book is full of interest, and will be welcomed by all who are interested 
in what is indeed a very ——- and apparently permanent superstition of all 
times, and of all peoples, and of all religions.””—Glasgow Herald, 


With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


The HOUSE of the HIDDEN PLACE: a 


Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Ezyptian Sources. By W, MarsHam 
Apams, Author of “The Drama of Empire,” &., sometime Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

‘* Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly worked-out 
of all the Pyramid theories has been propounded. We refer to the book entitled 
‘ The House of the Hidden Places,’ in which Mr. Marsham Adams, already known 
as a devoted labourer in certain fields of Egyptology, describes and supports as a 
solution of the fascinating problem the intimate correspondence, as he regards it, 
between the design of the Pyramid and the writings which are commonly entitled 
* The Book of the Dead,’”—Morning Post. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 18s, 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop 


of Ely and subsequently of Winchester. A Memvir. By the Very Rev. 
Gro. Wm. Kircutn, D.D., Dean of Durham, 
“Tre memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but 
a luminous and instructive chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history.”— 
Times, 
“The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memoir of 
a most interesting personality.””—Daily Chronicle. 


8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its 


Deveiopment in various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EveLyNn 
Ceci, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Well worth studying are the views that he expresses on the practical value of 
great landlords, and all that he has to say on the subject of small properties and 
morcellements.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Even those who do not agree with the writer’s conclusions will find themselves 
better equipped for a rational discussion of the subject by a study of the facts his- 
torically and dispassionately expounded as Mr. Cecil expounds them.””—Tvmes. 
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